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Constructive Criticism 


of American education points out the road to pro- 


gress. Writers who search into the ultimate purposes 
of instruction necessarily expose the shortcomings of 


our educational system: but they do so without of- 
fence because they show the way to better things. 
Three noteworthy books of this type are: 


Smith’s ALL THE CHILDREN OF ALL THE PEOPLE. Published seven 
years ago, this protest against the age-long attempt to cast all young 
minds in one mold has done immeasurable good. _Its simplicity and 
unassuming charm of style have made it a favorite reading-circle 
book. No teacher who has read it can fail to graduate her in- 
struction to suit precocious Johnny or stunted Jim “whose handi- 
cap is, after all, not a feeble mind but a feeble body.” 

Teachers’ edition, $1.20 


Gerwig’s SCHOOLS WITH A PERFECT SCORE. “The author's aim is 
to picture in vivid fashion certain ideals of school grounds, school 
buildings, the activities of teachers, intellectual education, vocational 
education, and moral training. The book closes with a scathing 
arraignment of the defects of present school practices, and a sum- 
mary of specific improvements to correct these defects.” (From a 
review in “ The Journal of Educational Psychology.”) 

$1.20 
Weeks’ SOCIALIZING THE THREE R’S. Miss Weeks is both a teach- 


er and a sociologist. | This being the case, she cannot help seeing . 


that the purposes of education (which ought to mean, above all, 
social betterment) are often but poorly served by teachers who have 
no knowledge of social problems. The socialized recitation is in- 
voked as a cure for some very real ills. 

$1.12 
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An Educational Situation 


E, Everetr Cortwricut, Assistant SUPERINTENDENT OF 
Scuoous, Bripgerort, CONNECTICUT. 


course, would be that it is such a situation that edu- 
cation results from it. Such an answer, however, 
Funmmomm«ge does not bring a settlement of the question involved. 
: We are immediately thrown back upon the question, 

“What is education ?” 
There have been dozens of answers made to this 
question. Most of them agree in fundamentals and differ only in 
non-essentials. Our difficulty lies chiefly in the fact that when we 
think of education, we think of a certain individual and his educa- 
tion instead of life and its conditions for advancement. | 

Substituting for the individual, the race, and for the race all 
animal life, and again for the animal life an organism—a single 
cell—we can get to the fundamental process. This cell, if it has 
life, has action, and through that action, development results. Ed- 
ucation then, in its simplest terms, would be the process of action 
and interaction between an organism and its environment. 

In plant life and in lower forms of animal life, the environ- 
ment is almost constant. Seasonal changes—and these come slowly 
—are the only changes that plants and the lower animals know. 
Take a fish as an illustration. His environment is very constant— 
always water. His enemies are not many, so that his environment 
becomes stable, and most of his time can be given to play or exer- 
cise. He does not work very hard, because he doesn’t have to, and 


som TF the question were asked, “What is an educational 
I situation?” the easiest and simplest answer, of 
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since he doesn’t work very hard, he doesn’t get very far in the scale 
of intelligence. His environment is too stable to excite sufficient 
action to provide a high level of development of intelligence. 

The environment of the higher animals, however, is constantly 
changing, and their higher development in intelligence is due to 
this fact. The environment of a baby born in 1850 and living for 
25 years is decidedly different from the environment of a baby born 
in 1900 and living for 25 years. In the case of the latter, his en- 
vironment is a much more complicated affair, and entails a great 
deal better and broader preparation for action between himself and 
that environment. It is not only harder to be a baby today than 
it was ever before, but it is far harder to be a grown-up today than 
heretofore—that is, a successful grown-up—and by the same anal- 
ogy, it is still harder for one to teach another to be a successful 
grown-up, so that the teacher’s problem is many-fold harder today 
than it was a century ago. 

Complexities of modern social and industrial life become a part 
of one’s environment, and since education consists in the action be- 
tween one and one’s environment, education has become a very ex- 
tended and complicated process. One’s education manifests itself 
always through self-reliance, self-respect, or self-control. These 
are personal habits or powers, and for one to be educated and to 
possess means of education, they must be personal. 

In a schoolroom, for an educational situation to exist, means 
that either through his curiosity or his necessity, a child has a 
personal problem that he must solve. A child’s problem must be 
real, must be felt, and must be personal, if he is to increase his 
self-control, self-reliance, or self-respect. It is a very simple 
matter to increase some one else’s self-respect, but the child’s 
problem is a self problem—that is, it is a self problem if a true 


educational situation exists. . 


Who may be present in an educational situation? A boy with a 
hammer and a saw and some bits of wood may construct an aero- 
plane. If he had not done it before, or wished to do it better, this is 
a real educational situation. There was only ofe person present 
although there might have been more. We are so accustomed to 
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think of school in terms of teachers first and children second that 
it is really startling to think that there could be an educational 
situation with the teacher absent. Personally, I am convinced that 
it is not only possible, but that in many, many cases, the situation 
would probably be more truly educational through an occasional 
absence of the teacher. There must be one person present, and 
he the person of the problem. It is very difficult for some one 
else to get him that problem. That is a very artistic operation. 
Where do his problems come from ? 

We have a course of study in the elementary schools. It con- 
sists of reading, writing, history, geography, music, drawing, 
physiology, ete. Too often, we are throughtlessly led into the im- 
plication that all reading, and all writing, and all spelling, and all 
geography are to be taught, when as a matter of fact only pertinent 
selections from each field of knowledge are all that any course of 
study can include. No one pretends to teach all of geography, 
because if he did, we should have just one subject in our schools 
and that would be geography. The same is true of every other 
field of knowledge. One’s selection of typical experiences is made 
with the hope that the reaction of these experiences upon the life 
of the child will be such that he will gain the habits of action that 
mean self-control, self-respect, and self-reliance. 

The war has thrown a great number of extra activities into the 
school room, and the lament is going up from the teachers that 
their pupils have not covered the ground, and so are not ready for 
promotion. Is it fair to infer because a section of arithmetic has 
been missed while the pupil was a part of real life situations 
through his war activity and cooperation, that he is not as well 
developed as he would have been without the war activity and with 
the arithmetic? Is it fair to infer that he has lost power and per- 
sonal development by his recent cooperation in an actual national 
and world situation ? I believe we might be so radical that we could 
abolish three-fourths of our elementary course of study and substi- 
tute for it something else of equivalent value, keeping in mind 
always that the aim of education is to put one in contact with his 
environment, to help him understand it, and possibly alter it. 
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Whenever a child has a problem, there is an educational situa- 
tion, but it remains almost always with the teacher whether or not 
the condition shall be maintained as a true educational one. Too 
many times, the teacher decides that something else more impor- 
tant—a class exercise in penmanship, for instance, when her class 
already knows how to write well—is the thing to do. The presence 
of the teacher may be a menace to the self-development of the chil- 
dren. If she be present, what is her function ? 

Most rooms of children fail to present real educational situa- 
tions because the teacher wishes to be the center of things—that is, 
she wishes to dominate. She gets results through appealing to 
false motives. Only recently, I heard a teacher whose approach to 
her children for a class exercise was, “Now do this for-—————,” 
naming herself. Why should they ? This is not a real motive. This 
produces subserviency, and is destructive of thoughtful habits. An 
individual case may exist where to correct a selfish tendency, a 
single individual was asked to do something because his teacher 
wanted him to, but the appeal of the teacher to the class on that 
basis is non-educational and unworthy. The teacher who uses that 
approach is not conscious evidently of the danger that her presence 
may be to the true educational situation in her room. 

Then there is the ezar—the teacher who has reduced her chil- 
dren to automatons, a condition in which the children neither move 
their hands nor turn their heads without permission. It is only 
necessary to say that in such a room, where the life of the children 
has been crushed out, there is no hope for there being a true edu- 
cational situation. I wonder if we will ever seriously come to 
realize and admit that schools are maintained for the children and 
not for the teachers ? The teachers are the paid agents of society to 
administer these schools for the benefit of the children. 

We are coming to discuss vital matters with a great deal more 
freedom than heretofore. Prudery and a false notion of what was 
proper has kept us for years from talking of the most sacred and 
fundamental things of life. Today we are agreeing openly that, 
other things being equal, the mother who brings her child up on 
condensed milk is not a good citizen. We are agreeing—and we 
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teachers have plenty of pupils in which to see the effects—that a 
mother who administers drugs—opium, paregoric, or some other 
sleeping potion to her child, so that she may be relieved, is not a 
good citizen. We are agreeing—and no one is preaching it louder 
than the teachers—that a patent pacifier placed in the mouth of 
babies on which to suck continually is extremely harmful and 
results in exhausted salivary glands, adenoids, and enlarged tonsils, 
and that the mother who does this not a good citizen. 

Isn’t it strange that with all this superior knowledge that the 
teacher has of children, she resorts to an educational pacifier? I 
was in a room recently where the teacher had done just this thing. 
There was a group of twelve at the board with which she was work- 
ing energetically and enthusiastically in a class exercise. There 
were twenty-four children in the seats to whom she had distributed 
the pacifiers. The pacifiers in question were dirty, and filthy, and 
wholly non-educational. No child had a problem that he was 
permitted to work on. She had a problem that she forced on 
them, and that problem was “How can I keep you still while I am 
at the board?’ When this group at the board was dismissed to 
their seats and another group of twelve called to the board, the 
pacifiers (or the educational paregoric) were passed over to them 
and the process proceeded. 

Let us remember that an educational situation helps a child to 
develop his self-control, self-respect, and self-reliance. Not one of 
the twenty-four children at their seats was given a chance to do 
this, and for the child the school day of 414 hours was two-thirds of 
it spent in just wasting time. The teacher was using educational 
dope. Was she a good citizen ? 

The class exercise at the board gives little opportunity for the 
development of these self things—control, reliance, and respect. It 
is, or should be, virtually a tying-up process to the real education 
in the room, which is offered to the children at their seats. 

How long will it be before the public at large—and probably our 
teachers last of all—will regard this matter seriously? A teacher 
in the elementary schools, and especially those of the first four 
grades, ought to be judged as to her efficiency, not by how well she 
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can teach subject matter, or conduct a class exercise, but rather as 
to her ability to provide the environment that will stimulate the 
child at his seat between recitations to formulate and solve his 
problems. If there be three groups of twelve each, and the recita- 
tion is carried on chiefly in groups, approximately two-thirds of 
the entire day is spent by the pupils at their seats. If the room ar- 
rangements are carefully made, this will afford just the time that is 
needed for the development of the traits of self-control, self-reli- 
ance, and self-respect, which our modern pupils lack rather se- 
riously. One of the reasons that our pupils lack these qualities is 
that the teacher works all the time with one or another group of 
pupils, and when they are not working with a given group, these 
pupils are dawdling away time, instead of being allowed to make 
this part of the day a part in which their personal problems may be 
solved, and from which their development as individuals must 
surely result. 

Every room in the elementary school should have a work table 
at the rear of the room to which the pupils at their seats should 
have free access. The law of growth is the law of activity and 
the children should not be required to sit quietly at their seats 
while somebody else recites. A spirit of public opinion will soon 
take care of the pupil who in getting his material disturbs others, 
and the discipline upon such a pupil should come from his class- 
mates. This work table ought to be supplied with paper, card- 
board, paste, scissors, paper fasteners, cord, spools, a knife, ete. 
None of this material should be expensive, in fact, most of it 
should be brought in by the children as a contribution to the 
common work table. 

But the teacher will say that the children don’t know how to 
keep the bits of paper from the floor, and so, it becomes littered. 
It isn’t a question of whether or not there may be some industrial 
dirt and litter on the floor during the industrial day, but whether 
or not prohibiting that will curtail the children’s opportunity for 
development. Orderliness may be one of heaven’s first laws—we 
have heard it so quoted—though I have met no one who can affirm 
this by reason of experience—but we can safely affirm that it 
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is not the child’s first law. In his world, doing things for the sake 
of solving his problem is the first law, and the teacher who inter- 
feres with it, is taking a very serious responsibility upon her 
shoulders. 

There are too many uncles, aunts, grandmothers, ministers, and 
teachers hovering about the life of the child, and if it were not for 
a providential arrangement we wouldn’t have any children, but 
would have instead that travesty upon childhood, a bunch of little 
Lord Fauntleroys, running about. A true child is not a miniature 
man, but a distinct species. The safety of a democracy and of so- 
ciety depends upon the fact that adult cultural ideas cannot be 
made to stick until after the age of adolescence. Why, then, waste 
time in this direction ? 

Generations of growth still find our children just happy animals, 
and the laws of education are simply laws of animal develop- 
ment. Animals have intelligence and have a rational life, but this 
life is not given to speculation. One of the sad things of our school- 
rooms is the early age at which adult ideas of higher civilization 
harden in the mind of our teachers. This happens at a very early 
time, and rigidity expresses itself in the lives of our teachers ten 
years earlier than it does in the lives of our business women simply 
because no one disputes the teacher’s authority. The closed mind 
is typical of many of our teachers ten or twenty years earlier than 
it is typical in the business world. This is very unfortunate for 
the child and for the nation. 

To summarize, then, an educational situation exists in the 
schools whenever the child’s curiosity or his necessity is the com- 
pelling force back of the problem. Such an educational situation 
may exist in a school without the presence of the teacher; in fact, 
observation tends to show that her presence may be something of a 
menace to the maintenance of this true educational situation. Any 
teacher who wishes to dominate the situation or to become the 
center of things in her room—and this is all too common—or who 
permits the atmosphere to result in an autocratic room, is certainly 
a menace to a real educational situation. Such an arrangement 
does not permit the action and interaction between the child and 
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his real life environment but rather substitutes for it a permis- 
“sive reaction between the wishes of the teacher and the false en- 
vironment of the child, which her attitude produces. 

If education is as we are coming to believe, the process and not 
the result of this action between the child and his life environment, 
then the only way to get a correct education is for him to “work 
out his own salvation with fear and trembling.”” The teacher, mean- 
while, becomes his confidante, his comrade, and her leadership 
must be deft and artistic, and not dominating. She succeeds in 
so far as, after inspiring a child to his best efforts, she ceases to 
guide the project and withdraws herself further and further from 
the child whose problem is progressing satisfactorily, and if it does 
not progress satisfactorily, a part of his education is lost if a sense 
of his own failure does not come to him. One’s life is not all suc- 
cess but one’s life consists also in facing discouraging results 
after a choice has been made. 

This problem of the teacher is a far more difficult one than that 
of dominating a situation. She becomes, as she ought to be, the 
servant of the children placed in her charge. Her superior knowl- 
edge of life conditions—supposing she has them—ought to result 
in wise council, but she should rarely make decisions for her chil- 
dren. Education, to be true, must be far more personal than we 
are now carrying it out in our grade schools, 

To be the personal advisor of forty children is comparable only, 
in responsibility for the future good of the nation, to that of the 
ambassador, whose responsibility is carried abroad. The teacher’s 
responsibility is carried in this little republic of forty growing 
latent citizens. Our country prospers if the teacher is big enough 
for her job. She holds the key to the future, but to unlock that 
door for the growth and development of a democracy is one of the 
most difficult jobs that a human being ever attempted. It is 
worthy of the best that the teacher can produce, and draws upon 
body and soul and mind and heart to the point of exhaustion. 
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Silent Reading 


Witu1aM ©, Moore, SurERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Newsuryport, Mass. 


Pe geADIN G is the gateway to all knowledge. Some 
= = one has said that a mastery of the twenty-six letters 
g R 5 of the alphabet is the key to an education. Of 
i : course, that is only another way of saying that all 
Frewmmewge information is stored up in written or printed 
= = speech. We all know, too, that from the time a child 
= : first enters the schoolroom until his systematic in- 
Fe niece cege 


struction ceases we are either trying to teach him 
how to get ideas from the printed page or expecting him to make 
use of his ability to do so. Learning to read and then reading to 
learn really constitutes for the pupil the formula for getting an 
education. 

Teaching the pupils to read has meant in most schools making 
him able to pronounce with a certain degree of fluency the words 
of the book. We have in the past made little systematic attempt 
to do more than that. It is true we have expected the pupil to 
grasp the ideas for which the words stand. But we are now com- 
ing to realize that this is not all there is to learning to read. Oral 
reading, as this method is called, is seldom employed by people 
in general in obtaining ideas from books, magazines or news- 
papers. And as we proceed from the lower grades upward, oral 
reading is perforce resorted to less and less as a means of acquir- 
ing information from the textbook. Both the demands of the school 
and the habits or ordinary life therefore are compelling teachers 
to give some systematic instruction in getting ideas rapidly and 
surely by what is called silent reading. : 

The reading lessons of the earlier years, of course, are mostly 
oral in character. Reading aloud by the pupils is, in fact, indis- 
pensable at that time to insure the association between the spoken 
word and its representation. But even in the very first year silent 
reading finds a place. Getting the thought from the text in ad- 
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vance of the oral reproduction inevitably improves the quality of 
expression, as every teacher knows. Therefore, as soon as the 
pupils begin to read at all, the careful teacher insists on their read- 
ing the sentence-long story to themselves before pronouncing the 
words aloud. One primary teacher of experience even goes so far 
as to say that the oral reproduction need not necessarily be in the 
exact words of the original. In allowing such liberty of expression 
the children in the very beginning of reading, she maintains, 
come to think of it as the getting of thought from what is written 
or printed rather than as the naming of certain words. 

The place for emphasizing silent reading, however, is not in the 
first three grades. During that time the oral reading ability of a 
pupil is increasing rapidly. Every lesson brings him in contact 
with many new words. But these words describe situations fam- 
iliar to him or are the names of things he already knows. So that 
the subject matter does not present many new ideas nor does it 
involve serious difficulties of meaning. The chief problem of the 
teacher during these earlier years is, therefore, the formation by 
the pupil of associations between sound and symbol and the devel- 
opment of his power to analyze words. And this problem is most 
easily solved in the oral reading lesson. 

There comes a time, however, and this is usually at the begin- 
ning of the fourth grade, when the pupil is able to pronounce at 
sight most of the words in common usage. Then it is that his vo- 
cabulary begins to expand more rapidly than his needs for self 
expression. That is to say, he can now read subject matter in 
which words occur whose meanings he has not fully mastered. As 
a result his comprehension of what he reads begins to lag behind 
his ability to analyze and pronounce words. This, then, is the 
time to give somewhat less emphasis to the mechanics of reading 
and greater attention to interpretation. 

Quantitative studies reveal the fact that the fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades represent the period during which interpretative or 
silent reading may be emphasized to advantage. It is then, indeed, 
that progress in that respect is most rapid. It should be borne in 
mind, moreover, that investigations indicate that the pupil’s habits 
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in regard to silent reading are established for the most part by 
the end of the sixth grade. It is important to note, too, in con- 
nection with this problem that it is in the fifth, sixth and seventh 
grades that the pupil’s desire for a wide range of reading develops. 
Since silent reading is the chief means by which any individual 
secures ideas for himself it stands to reason that the pupil who 
can read rapidly and effectively at this time possesses a tool of no 
mean educational value. All this, of course, points to the desir- 
ability and importance of giving due consideration to silent read- 
ing in the intermediate grades. 

The problems of suitable subject matter and effective methods 
of instruction in silent reading have not as yet been completely 
worked out. The technique of teaching oral reading has received 
intensive study for generations and elaborate systems of classroom 
procedure have been evolved. In the case of silent reading, how- 
ever, little has yet been done. While most successful teachers have 
always helped their pupils to get the thought from the text quickly 
and correctly their experience has not led to the general recogni- 
tion of any fundamental principles. Their practice, when emi- 
nently successful, has been governed by the intuition of the native 
born teacher. What they did seemed to them so natural and com- 
monplace that they have not thought it worth saying much about. 
Directions for the selection of reading material suitable for devel- 
oping ability to comprehend effectively what is read and sugges- 
tions as to the way in which such ability may be most surely and 
economically developed, are, however, beginning to be formulated, 
and it is worth while for the up-to-date teacher to know something 
about them. 

The right sort of material is the first thing to be secured. Not 
all reading texts, however, are suitable, for some of them have been 
arranged with oral work only in mind. Many of the selections 
contained in them are too abstract for beginning silent reading. 
Informational texts, too, are not suitable at first. Literature strong 
in the story element is the kind that*holds the attention. Like 
older people children are interested in finding out what is going 
to happen next. The story must be told, moreover, in language 
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easy for the child to understand. Otherwise he will have to give 
undue consideration to words as units instead of thinking in whole 
sentences, and so long as the mental effort deals with individual 
words little or no power for absorbing the thought will come. 
Selections full of rapid, definite action, expressed in a simple 
vocabulary, must, therefore, be chosen for the early work in silent 
reading. 

Stories and descriptive narratives adapted for the oral work 
of the second and third grades may be used to advantage in de- 
veloping silent reading in the fourth and fifth grades. There will 
then be no necessity for pausing to analyze difficult words for they 
will all be old friends. Nor will the pupils need to ponder over the 
meaning. The eves will, therefore, take in large units at a glance. 
As soon, moreover, as the pupil learns that certain words in the 
paragraph are of more value to him than others in getting the 
thought he will begin to search for these. He will see the other 
words and get their significance but he will not waste time in con- 
ning them over, one by one. The reading then will tend to become 
the interpretation of thought rather than the calling of words. 

Silent reading may be approached in the latter part of the third 
grade or beginning of the fourth by having the pupils use some 
suitable story book in the following way. Let them first read the 
book through orally, a page or two at a time, attempting to repro- 
duce it as they go along. This sort of a lesson is for practice in 
thought getting. No part of it should be devoted to phonic drill 
or to technical work of any kind. In fact, the vocabulary should 
be easy enough to make that unnecessary. When the book has been 
read in this manner it may be laid aside for a few weeks while the 
regular oral work goes on. Then it may be brought out again and 
the interpretation attempted a couple of pages at a time with no 
preliminary oral reading. 

In the intermediate and upper grammar grades no preparatory 
oral reading should be necessary. A story of a few pages only 
may be selected for the first*attempt at silent reading and the oral 
reproduction of the main points required after a few minutes’ 
study. As the pupils begin to understand what is expected of them 
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and gain power in getting the thought more difficult and more ex- 
tended selections should be used. In time, of course, the silent 
reading methods should be applied to the geography, history, civics 
and even the arithmetic. 

In the oral reproduction in any grade the aim first is to develop 
the power of the pupil to present the main line of thought, not to 
bring out details. He should be expected, therefore, to tell his 
story without reference to the text and without help from the 
teacher. Every question asked during the pupil’s recitation and 
every word supplied by any one else takes away from the value of 
the exercise. Instruction in selecting the salient points and the 
discussion of details should be reserved for another lesson. At this 
time the pupil should be made to assume full responsibility for the 
interpretation. 

Teachers should aim to secure ready response from the class in 
the oral reproduction. While pupils should not be hurried in their 
recitations there should be no dawdling. The one who is interpret- 
ing should have sufficient opportunity for quiet thought while he is 
reciting but he should be required to sit down as soon as he has 
said all that comes readily to mind. About a minute is enough to 
allow for the oral reproduction of two pages of ordinary narration 
and a proportionately longer time for more difficult selections. 

The reproduction of what has been read is, by the way, a valu- 
able kind of training in itself. It can, in fact, be made a first 
rate exercise in oral composition. In the first place, the pupils 
should not be allowed to ramble on in incomplete or involved sen- 
tences. The sentence idea in oral English is just as important as 
it is in written English and can be developed to a surprising de- 
gree with a little care. To do this the teacher should require the 
pupil to make his sentences one at a time and to put in a mental 
period before he starts on a new thought. As the pupils gain power 
in grasping thought the teacher may begin to help them build their 
sentences more perfectly. The exercise in reproduction then 
becomes not only an interpretation of what is read but an oppor- 
tunity to improve the oral style of the pupils. 

When the substance of an assignment has been developed in 
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terms of sentences the meaning of any words and idioms that seem 
to require it should be made perfectly clear. Pupils do not always 
know the significance of expressions they use glibly. Teachers 
must, therefore, be alert to discover such improprieties. Questions 
involving the explanation of possible new ideas to the pupil may 
reveal these deficiencies. Simply defining the terms, however, 
does not always help. Rather should the pupils through discus- 
sion of the situation involved be enabled to get the meanings from 
the context. The words of the book if used in this discussion come 
to have added significance and a familiar sound. They may thus, 
in a perfectly natural way, become a part of the pupil’s vocabulary. 

The details of the silent reading method will, of course, be de- 
termined by the specific aim of the lesson. If a story is assigned, 
instead of proceeding page by page, the pupils may be asked to 
name all the persons involved, to tell what kind of people they are 
and to describe critical or otherwise important situations in which 
they appear. This will require a quick scanning of the story as a 
whole for the purpose of getting the main thought and a more care- 
ful reading here and there for some of the illuminating details. 
If the teacher desires to develop the ability to pick out specific 
facts she may require a certain number of pages to be read quickly 
to find the answer to a given question. Then there are times when 
close attention to details may be necessary in order to get at subtle 
meanings or to develop the power of analysis and reorganization of 
the subject matter. All this means that there must be careful 
thought and detailed preparation on the part of the teacher for the 
questions asked and the directions given must lead most eco- 
nomically and surely to the end desired. 

The results of silent reading may, at first, seem slight. The 
pupil is likely to try to remember the words of the book. The length 
of the assignment must be great enough, therefore, to make verba- 
tim memorizing in any degree impossible. As soon as the pupil 
begins to realize, however, that it is understanding and not repe- 
tition which is demanded of him he begins to search for meanings. 
Those who develop real power in silent reading do so by getting 
a clear vision of the thought-pictures presented in the text. When 
this can be done the pupil possesses a rapid and sure mastery of the 
printed page and study is no longer a mechanical, tedious labor. 








A New Treatment of American History 


By Lewis R. Hariey, Heap or tHe DepartTMENT oF History IN 
THE CrentTrRAL Hien Scnoor, PHILADELPHIA. 


Puno, Y 2 new treatment of American history, I do not 
mean to suggest that the modern school of writers 
B have discovered some heretofore unknown method 
of approaching the past. Did not Polybius more 
wom than two thousand years ago give this wholesome 
' advice: “Surely an historian’s object should be not 
to amaze his readers by a series of thrilling anec- 
dotes, nor should he aim to produce speeches which 
might have been delivered, nor to study dramatic propriety in de- 
tail, like a writer of tragedy. On the contrary, his function is, 
above all, to record with fidelity what was actually said and done, 
no matter how commonplace it may be.” Neglecting the warnings 
of Polybius, the historian has too often strayed into the field of 
pure literature, and forgetting that it is his sole duty to give a 
faithful account of events, he has frequently allowed personal or 
political bias to control his judgment. We should accept the old 
but safe precept: ‘See that your words correspond with your judg- 
ment, that is to say, speak the truth: see that your judgment cor- 
responds with the truth; that is to say, make no mistakes.” Those 
who have to do with American history, authors and teachers alike, 
are now generally agreed as to the prime necessity of an accurate 
and impartial treatment of the subject. But the influence of the 
old-style textbooks still permeates the public at large, and for this 
reason I wish to make a plea for a consideration of our eventful 
past along the lines marked out by our most diligent scholars, so 
that we may know the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. 

Our quest for the truth in American history must lead us to 
reject the myths that still creep into its pages; to avoid a provin- 
cial or one-sided treatment of the subject; to combat the influence 
of certain dangerous alien propaganda, and to recognize the power 
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of ideals or spiritual forces, which too often are neglected in this 
age, when it is our common fault to give a quantitative estimate to 
human values. In Europe the historical atmosphere is filled with 
myth and romance, with venerable ruins and dramatic themes, 
while in our own country we are more concerned with movements 
and conditions than with human motives, more with the plain 
facts of a nation’s growth than with the consideration of legendary 
lore. The soldiers of General Pershing must have realized this 
contrast as they first beheld on every side the ancient landmarks 
of France, and as our army of occupation moved down the wind- 
ing Moselle through Treves, where the legions of Caesar once en- 
camped, to Coblenz on the Rhine, the front line of democracy was 
placed amidst scenes beloved by the poets and surrounded by all 
the charm that history and romance can give. On the other hand, 
no mediaeval glory encircles our more recent past; no veil of mys- 
tery now hides its secrets from our gaze, for critical scholarship 
holds the keys to its garnered wealth. Therefore, every misstate- 
ment of fact is likely to be challenged, every myth to be removed 
from the book of truth. But there is an irresistible tendency 
among us to indulge ir hero worship, and we have invested such 
characters as Washington, Franklin and Lincoln with qualities 
far beyond the range of human experience. 

A single example shows the persistence of myths in American 
history. One of Abraham Lincoln’s most cherished books was the 
Life of George Washington by Mason L. Weems who, by the way, 
made no attempt to write a true biography; in fact, he confessed 
that his Life of General Francis Marion was nothing but an his- 
torical romance. With what feelings of pride the boy of today still 
reads this skillful romancer’s account of Washington’s physical 
strength which at the age of eleven was almost equal to his moral 
virtues! ‘His delight was in that of the manliest sport which, by 
stringing the limbs and swelling the muscles, promotes the kindli- 
est flow of blood and spirits. At jumping with a long pole, or 
heaving heavy weights, for his years, he hardly had an equal, and 
as to running, the swift-footed Achilles could scarcely have 
matched his speed.” We also learn from this same mythical source 
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of information that Washington’s father was a man of extraordi- 
nary strength. His gun was of such enormous weight that no one 
man in fifty could fire it without a rest. And yet, throughout that 
country, it is said that he made nothing of holding it off at arm’s 
length, and blazing away at the swans on the Potomac, of which 
he was known to have killed, rank and file, seven or eight at a shot. 
Weems was equally clever at writing popular character sketches, 
and the anger of the British King at the beginning of the French 
Wars, as he described it, reminds one of the wrath of the Olympian 
Zeus, or the German Kaiser in one of his strafing fits: “The news 
was brought to Britain’s King just as he had dispatehed his pud- 
ding, and sat right royally amusing himself with a slice of Glouces- 
ter and a nip of ale. From the lips of the King down fell the 
luckless cheese, alas, not graced to comfort the stomach of the 
Lord’s anointed ; while crowned with snowy foam, his nut-brown 
ale stood untasted beside his plate. Suddenly as he heard the news, 
the monarch darkened in his place, and answering darkness 
shrouded all his court. In silence, he rolled his eyes of fire on the 
floor, and twirled his terrible thumbs. His pages shrank from his 
presence, for who could stand before the king of thundering ships 
when wrath, in gleams of lightning, flashed from his dark red eyes. 
Starting at length, as from a trance, he swallowed his ale, then 
clenching his fist, he gave the table a tremendous knock, and cursed 
the woodenshoed nation by his God. Swift as he cursed, the dogs 
of war bounded from their kennels, keen for the chase, and snutting 
the blood of Frenchmen on every gale, they raised a howl of death 
which reached these peaceful shores.” This remarkable book from 
which I quote has had more to do than any other work in giving 
to the world its popular notion of the father of His Country; 
hence when Paul Leicester Ford, nearly one hundred years later, 
permitting his subject as far as possible to speak for himself, 
wrote the “True George Washington,” many felt that an injustice 
had been done to the memory of the first great American. But the 
serious student must agree with Mr. Ford, that the result of his 
researches has only served to make Washington greater to him, 
because more human. When writers like Parson Weems are able 
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to mislead the public with a skillful art of deception, it becomes 
a more difficult art for the historian to convince that public of 
the truth. 

Equally important in the consideration of American history is 
it to avoid a one-sided treatment of the subject. A remarkable 
scene was enacted in London some months ago, when the first di- 
vision of our expeditionary forces, on their way to the battlefields 
of Europe to do their part in making the world safe for democracy, 
passed across the bridge at the Houses of Parliament, thus begin- 
ning a new era in the annals of two free nations. One hundred 
years ago, the possibility of such an adventure was too remote even 
for the imagination of the novelist, but, in this case, truth is 
stranger than fiction. It seems that the hatred for England en- 
gendered by the Revolution, and perpetuated in the one-sided text- 
books, has been superseded by a spirit of mutual understanding, 
although the prejudices and impressions gained in early life have 
too often distorted the vision and given the student a false picture 
of the conditions which led to the conflict with the Mother Country. 
May we not draw this conclusion from an impartial reading of 
that period of our history: that victory came to both parties; 


/that the triumph in America gave birth to a free nation, while for 


England it meant the beginning of a new era, all due to the 
struggle with the liberty loving colonists in the days of 1776. The 
violent Anglophobe may not be satisfied with this verdict, but such 
is the light that critical history sheds, and in spite of wars, dis- 
sensions, and irritating controversies, we must accept the truth, 
for truth promotes justice, and justice international comity and 
happiness. Just now when there is a general quest for peace 
among the nations, we may find much profit and satisfaction in 
Whitelaw Reid’s lecture at Cambridge University, ‘““‘The Greatest 
Fact in Modern History,” in which he has this to say of the 
historical treatment of the American Revolution: “It used to be 
remarked that American histories of that period were unfriendly 
and unfair to Great Britain. Perhaps they were. At the close 
of this war with the Mother Country, Americans may have been 
somewhat in the temper of the Puritans after the Parliamentary 
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wars, or of the Royalists after the restoration. Certainly they had 
not reached that stage in the evolution of free government which 
enabled them eighty years later, to close another civil war without 
a single execution and with a speedy return to the defeated side of 
all its political privileges. It has even been said that our histories 
now tend to perpetuate an old unfairness and bitterness. If that 
were ever true, I hope and believe it is true no longer. At any 
rate, Americans, while not always agreeing, accept in the main 
with pleasure the work upon that period of recent English his- 
torians like the lamented Lecky. They are satisfied with the ad- 
mirable history of the American Revolution, on which the Right 
Honorable Sir George Otto Trevelyan is still engaged. And they 
are likewise content with the comprehensive report of what that 
Revolution led to, in the luminous pages of “The American Com- 
monwealth,” by a member of the present government, the Right 
Honorable James Bryce, Secretary of Ireland. May I take the 
liberty, if not as an American, at least as a loyal and grateful son 
of Cambridge, to add and adopt the lines of the great Victorian 
poet, with which one of these Englishmen introduces his work: 


O, thou, that sendest out the man 
To rule by land and sea, 

Strong mother of a Lion-line, 

Be proud of those strong sons of thine 
Who wrenched their rights from thee.” 


tather than perpetuate the bad feelings with the Mother Coun- 
try, it is more profitable to the cause of civilization to understand 
the tendencies toward peace between the two chief branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. After the treaty closing the War of 1812 had 
been signed, John Quincey Adams, one of the commissioners, re- 
sponded to the toast: “Ghent, city of peace, may the doors of the 
Temple of Janus, closed here, not be opened in one hundred 
years.” As far as Great Britain and America are concerned, his 
hope has been realized, not without international disputes and 
threats of war, but we have gradually found a common ground of 
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understanding in language, institutions, and democratic ideals. 
Perhaps a still stronger incentive to peace is the inherent quality 
of restraint possessed by the race on both sides of the Atlantic. As 
Viscount Bryce says, ‘“‘when bad manners were exhibited in Lon- 
don there was good sense in Washington,” or as Sir Walter Philli- 
more puts it, “time to think, to know the truth, to listen to the 
voice of reason, will in most cases prevent the tragedy of war.” 
Nations so endowed are eminently qualified for a high place in a 
league of states for the defence of mankind against barbarism and 
aggression of every form. This great problem finds solution in the 
peace conference, and if the ideals so fondly cherished are not 
realized, history will pronounce a stern judgment on the faithless 
stewards of international obligations. 

If one-sided history is misleading and prejudicial, what shall I 
say of the pernicious influence of German Propaganda to be found 
in the American schools and universities? Ours is a sovereign 
nation, therefore, any movement to destroy its unity or to weaken 
the allegiance of all the people must be regarded as dangerous to 
the future of our institutions. Listen to that interesting French- 
man, Hector St. John, who visited the United States more than 
one hundred years ago, and who wrote some good advice profitable 
to all who find a refuge on our shores: 

“What attachment can a poor European immigrant 
have for a country where he had nothing? The knowl- 
edge of the language, the love of a few kindred as poor 
as himself, were the only cords that tied him; his coun- 
try is now that which gives him land, bread, protection 
and consequence. What then is the American, this new 
man ? He is an American, who leaving behind him all his 
ancient prejudices and manners, receives new ones from 
the new mode of life he has embraced, the new govern- 
ment he obeys, and the new rank he holds. He becomes 
an American by being received in the broad lap of our 
great Alma Mater. Here individuals of all nations are 
melted into a new race of men, whose labors and poster- 
ity will one day cause great changes in the world. Ameri- 
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vans are the western pilgrims, who are carrying along 

with them that great mass of arts, sciences, vigor, and in- 

dustry which began long since in the east; they will fin- 

ish the great circle. The American is a new man, who 

acts upon new principles; he must therefore entertain 

new ideas, and form new opinions. From involuntary 

idleness, servile dependence, penury, and useless labor, 

he has passed to toils of a very different nature, rewarded 

by ample subsistence. This is an American.” 
Contrast this wisdom of the generous Frenchman with the boast- 
ful Kultur lessons of the Teutonic intellectuals, whose representa- 
tives in our country declared some years ago: “Only with a back- 
ground of German political history and, above all, of the history 
of German Kultur, can a proper understanding of American his- 
tory be obtained; only through the knowledge of the history of 
Germany can there be awakened in the German American youth 
the well justified pride of their descent.” Not so much through 
our history textbooks as by means of German school readers has 
this insidious propaganda done its work, while professors like a 
Munsterberg at Harvard have boldly extolled the virtues of the 
Prussian theory of the state. Then it was our duty, even years 
ago, to offset this influence ; to take more account of our own insti- 
tutions, their nature and origin, their inheritance from English 
instead of German sources. We confess that long ago we should 
have discovered this impending peril. Americans, since the days of 
Edward Everett and George Bancroft have sojourned for months 
and years at the Prussian universities, and our globe-trotting tour- 
ists were in the habit of penetrating every nook and corner of the 
Kaiser’s realms, but in most cases, seeking reality, they found only 
appearances, and pursuing knowledge, they gained only opinions. 
Even so distinguished an authority on constitutional law as Dr. 
John W. Burgess declared three years ago in his book, “America’s 
Relations to the Great War,” “Very little has been said or written 
from the point of view of the likeness of German institutions to 
those of the United States, although to such men as are thoroughly 
acquainted with them that likeness appears much stronger than 
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what obtains between French and American institutions, and 
equally as strong as what obtains between British and American 
institutions.” But all the sophistries published by Dr. Burgess 
in his later years cannot bridge the gulf that separates the Prus- 
sian theory of the state from democracy as conceived and practiced 
in the United States. It may seem presumptuous for an obscure 
high school teacher to question the opinions of a disciple of Blunt- 
schli at Heidelberg, but it requires no superior mental vision to de- 
tect the fallacies of a doctrinaire educated in a land of hero-ideals 
and boasted efficiency. 

Suddenly, with the outbreak of the war, we discovered our own 
shortcoming in educational matters, our failure correctly to in- 
terpret the history and literature of a designing foe, impelled to 
conflict through the visions of a greater empire yet to be. For this 
tragic neglect of an intellectual and moral duty, the American 
schools and universities are adjudged guilty. We taught history in 
a provincial fashion, and we allowed Prussian cynicism and hypoc- 
risy to deceive an unsuspecting world until at last the thundering. 
guns called us to arms for the purpose of crushing the aggressive 
designs of militarism. Is it not true that, since 1914, we have 
gained more knowledge of the real Germany than the professors 
have imparted to us in fifty years? 

In a new treatment of American history, narrow provincialism 
and isolation must necessarily be avoided, for we have just learned 
in the great war, and we are now learning in the peace delibera- 
tions, that no country can exist for itself alone. By the very 
conditions of life prevailing here in colonial days, in the Revolu- 
tion, and in the subsequent epochs of our national development, 
down to the Spanish-American War, we never dreamed of a place 
at the council of international politics. With us, our safety was 
in isolation, in liberty within our own borders, protected by the 
ocean shores. Although drawn into the vortex of great world-events 
during the French Revolution, and disturbed until 1815 by the 
vicissitudes of a changing order in Europe, we retired as soon as 
possible within ourselves to work out a destiny that concerned us 
alone. Turning to the pages of Bancroft’s History of the United 
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States, we find evidence of this provincial spirit. With rare elo- 
quence he speaks of our material wealth, our marvelous growth as 
a nation, our wise institutions of government and well-regulated 
liberty, all of which attracted an immense concourse of immi- 
grants to this favored land. “Other governments,” he says, “are 
convulsed by the innovations and reforms of neighboring states; 
our constitution, fixed in the affections of the people, from whose 
choice it sprung, neutralizes the influence of foreign principles, 
and fearlessly opens an asylum to the virtuous, the unfortunate, 
and the oppressed of every nation.” This allusion indicates that 
all minds were occupied at that time, 1834, with the internal de- 
velopment of our own country ; the opening of the West and the on- 
ward movement of population until the shores of the Pacific were 
reached ; the question of slavery and the Civil War, followed by 
the weighty problems of the reconstruction of the Union. In the 
meantime, the influence of the West was gradually receding upon 
the East, and this helped to complete the greater America, freed 
from sectional and local prejudices, our leaders waiting for new oc- 
casions to teach new duties and, finally after the Spanish-Ameri- 
ean War, to witness the birth of the international mind. The rain- 
bow of promise now spanning the broad Atlantic, from the battle- 
fields of the Revolution and the Civil War, to the hallowed soil of 
France, resting at either end on the eternal foundations of justice 
and equal rights, which have been consecrated by the heroism and 
sacrifice of two sister Republics, is an evidence that, in the matter 
of obligations, “the thoughts of men are widened with the courses 
of the sun.” Two hundred years ago, the frontiers of empire 
touched this land of undeveloped opportunity, but today we have 
extended the frontiers of democracy across the seas into the very 
midst of autocratic power. We can never return to the former con- 
ditions of provincialism; therefore, history is vitally concerned 
with this new American spirit, which has been slowly manifesting 
itself during the past twenty-five years. The field of research is 
widened, the difficulties of treatment are multiplied, but the his- 
torian of this more recent period will be fully equal to the task 
imposed upon him if he faithfully observes the canons of author- 
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ship established by the best authorities. A noteworthy example of 
this is seen in that excellent work, “The United States in. the 
World War,” by Prof. John Bach McMaster, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 
While in the study of American history we naturally devote 
much time and attention to what our fathers did in making this 
\ continent the home of a great nation, we should not ‘neglect their 
‘struggles to realize the precious ideals of liberty, nationality and 
democracy. Let us constantly emphasize this side of our event- 
J ful past, for we owe much to the idealism of James Otis, Patrick 
Henry, George Washington, Daniel Webster, Abraham Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. Washington, ideal- 
ist as well as soldier and statesman, was deeply concerned to the 
end of his days in the welfare of the Republic, and in his mind the 
golden circle of our happiness would be completed only by means 
of a wisely-planned system of education, crowned with a national 
university where the youth from all parts of the United States 
might be trained in urbanity and receive the polish of erudition in 
the arts, sciences, and belles-lettres. He was convinced that man- 
ners, culture, and character formed the chief aim in education, 
and these elements are as vitally important today as they were 
when he offered his shares of stock in the Potomac Company to 
the endowment of the proposed university. Himself a gentleman, 
he was disgusted with the finesse and chicanery of foreign diplo- 
mats, and he expressed the wish that character should be valued 
most highly among the American youth; that sincerity, candor, 
truth and prudence should be placed above all other considerations. 
Teachers cannot do better than contrast these simple virtues so 
much esteemed by George Washington, with the philosophy of 
might as expounded in the German universities. Witness the 
power of ideals when Abraham Lincoln issued the Emancipation 
Proclamation, which declared the Civil War to be a struggle for 
human freedom. The publication of this state paper won the 
moral support of the world, and Lincoln’s vow made at New 
Orleans in 1831, was thus fulfilled: “By God, if I ever get a chance 
to hit that institution (Slavery) I will hit it hard!” Witness the 
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power of ideals in President Wilson’s messages concerning our 
duty in the European War, messages that have made him the demo- 
cratic spokesman of mankind. “It is a fearful thing,” he says, 
“to lead this great peaceful people into war, into the most terrible 
and disastrous of all wars, civilization itself seeming to be in the 
balance. But the right is more precious than peace, and we shall 
fight for the things which we have always carried nearest to our 
hearts, for democracy, for the right of those who submit to au- 
thority to have a voice in their own governments, for the rights 
and liberties of small nations, for a universal dominion of right by 
such a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace and safety to 
all nations and make the world at last free.” This message, and 
others of a similar character, have been carried into the remotest 
parts of Europe, offering a promise of hope to the toiling peasant 
on the Danube, and in every other land where men have been 
bound by the thralls of the ages. President Wilson’s idealism is 
being written into the charters of nations, and this new force in 
statesmanship, a mighty lever in human progress, is largely re- 
sponsible for the overthrow of autocratic power, and for the 
support of govenments founded on right and justice, free to work 
out their own destiny and make their own contributions to civiliza- 
tion. 

Thus we learn that it is our solemn duty to read and teach his- 
tory in its completeness, thereby avoiding the common error 
pointed out by Viscount Morley, of mistaking some early scene in 
the play as if it were the fifth act, and so conceiving the plot all 
amiss. Centuries ago Thucydides sounded a like note of warning, 
when he wrote: “So little pains will most men take in search for 
truth: so much more readily they turn to what comes first”; and 
Cicero asked, “Who does not know that it is the first law of history, 
not to dare a word that is false? Next not to shrink from a word 
that is true. No partiality, no grudge.” We should adopt the 
ideals of those who wrought when the world was young, for guided 
by their example, and inheriting the fruits of their labors, may 
we not hope for a faithful record of the American contribution to 
civilization. 
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Books and the Boy 


Rea McCarn, Bowriine Green, Ouro. 


wom’ OVE got to take boys as they are and learn to 
ly know them as they are.” 
In the first year room of an old-fashioned High 
; School a boy stood kicking at the iron support of 
his desk. He had been told to stay because of 
failure in Latin conjugations. He didn’t like the 
teacher, he had bragged about what would happen 
if she “tried to keep him in,” and now he had 
to stay. The easiest way to endure the enforced delay was to 
invent some excuse for stopping to speak to the room teacher and 
so loiter around until the halls were empty. If he did this the 
boys would not see him enter that loathed recitation room. 
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“Haven’t you something I could take home to read?” The’ 


question was a surprise, for only under compulsion had this boy 
read the books recommended. The room teacher was amused ; 
she had been warned privately that he was not to be allowed to 
escape before he had recited those conjugations. She was inter- 
ested, too ‘ 

She didn’t look at the boy, but began to sort the scattered books 
on the desk. ‘What sort of a book do you want?” 

The paint on the iron support suffered, the baseboard back of 
the desk was scarred, and a chair was jammed against the book- 
ease before that conversation was over, for it lasted long. The 
boy had found one story he liked and he told about that. ‘‘It 
would be some fun to read if there were more stories like that. 
Why don’t the magazines get some? All they have are about girls 
and love. I want stories about folks who do things.” 

He went to his Latin conjugations unhelped. The little room 
teacher had been brought up on girls’ stories, and though it had 
been many a long day since she had outgrown her fondness for 
the Elsie books, she did not know a great deal about boys’ novels. 
Usually teachers and mothers don’t know what boys’ books are. 
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There is a great deal written about the fairy tale and much reli- 
ance is placed on the cultural power of the classics. Girls do not 
fare so badly. At the age when they used to put on longer skirts 
they seize upon their mothers’ reading and are quite happy with 
“The Harvester” and “The Rosary.” The value of such literature 
is not the subject of this discussion. These books need not enter 
in a consideration of the Boys’ Novel, for boys won’t read them. 
Frequently they stop reading altogether when they outgrow chil- 
dren’s stories. The pity of it! Librarians in all the big cities 
know dozens of books “which boys have liked.” They'd gladly 
send lists to the small libraries and schools, but funds are short 
and popular attention is directed to the fairy tale and legend. 
These are for boys and girls alike. The primary teacher need 
never consider sex when she is selecting books. Later preferences 
vary so widely that catalogues show separate lists. 

A comparison between the books published for girls and those 
for boys will bring out the most startling differences. The writer 
for girls works largely in familiar surroundings and with the 
ordinary events of domestic life. Within the last ten years this 
has been changing as more occupations have been opened to women, 
but boys have always preferred the novel setting. There are 
only a few books written for boys about the ordinary home life. 
“The Story of a Bad Boy,” “A Boy’s Town,” and “Tom Sawyer,” 
are notable exceptions to this rule. With young readers “Tom 
Sawyer” is easily the most popular of these and it offers several 
adventures which are not within usual experience. To put the 
matter plainly, the boy isn’t interested in himself as he is. What 
he’s going to be is much more attractive, and what he’d like to be 
is best of all. 

There used to be books about the lives of boys as their parents 
would like them to be. You remember what Penrod’s aunt said 
to him: “T’ll tell you what your mother thinks you are. Her real 
belief is that you’re a novice in a convent. I know she thinks 
that, because whenever you don’t behave like a novice she’s dis- 
appointed in you. And your father really believes that you’re a 
decorous, well-trained young business man, and whenever you 
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don’t live up to that standard you get on his nerves and he gives 
you a walloping.” There is a legend to the effect that boys used 
to like books written by people as misguided as Penrod’s father 
and mother. At least old-fashioned libraries have long rows of 
Trowbridge’s books. No, his boys did not always act like a cross 
between a novice and a business man, but they were well walloped 
by fate when they didn’t, and the last chapter of the book always 
found them duly repentant and returning to their duties, ready 
to preach sermons and even to listen to them. Were these books 
ever popular with real live boys? It must have been in the time 
when there was little to read and the road to higher learning was 
chosen as a means of escape from the strait and narrow path of 
labor. One very real boy took many music lessons because he 
escaped chores by sitting at the piano. Only some such compen- 
sation could have made endurable the long tales which the author 
of “Darius Green and His Flying Machine” wrote when he had 
mislaid his sense of humor. Today the books about boys are not 
for boys, but for their elders. The antics of Penrod are as amus- 
ing in a book as they are outside, and we can enjoy a touch of 
life without having the house littered up with boys. 

There is one phase of boy life which is always popular, that is 
an account of the activities in which slightly older youths are 
engaged. Year after year the St. Nicholas runs stories about the 
last year of High School or the first year of College. Now it is 
quite certain that youths of that age are not reading this maga- 
zine. They lay it aside when their sisters discard dolls, and for 
much the same reason. Their reach is still exceeding their grasp 
and their younger brothers are inheriting Barbour’s books. It 
would be interesting to note the contrast offered by this writer to 
Trowbridge and to discover how much of the difference is due to 
change in general customs. 

In the first place, the older heroes had to work and indulged 
in a great deal of reflection when they suffered from the conse- 
quences of having been led: astray by bad companions. Why has 
no one ever written the adventures of the boy who led the others 
astray? Milton’s hero might not be a bad choice even today. 
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The modern hero does not have a task assigned him. He sees 
something which is wrong and he sets about righting it. The 
fault is apt to be in athletics. Some school has brought in an 
athlete for the purpose of winning in contests, and he is kept there, 
although the blacksmith type has proved inapt at scholarship. 
The new boy, coming from a smaller town, is fired with righteous 
anger. He hates to see his school lose, but he is determined to 
have fair play. Hence the contest for honesty in athletics. It is 
always successful and never makes the school lose, because the hero 
hardens his own muscles. This theme is not a bad one, nor is it 
confined entirely to juvenile literature. Somewhere in a popular 
novel the raisonneur says that he would the mettle of the Ameri- 
‘an youth should consist in refusing to take by deceit that which 
would not be his if all the truth were known. The aspiration is 
the same. “Old Ryerson” speaks through the images of school 
days and ‘The Mettle of the Pasture” makes use of the deeds of 
adult life. 

It is noteworthy that the school stories which young people 
prefer are those which take up a serious business. Reform is 
much more popular with the young generation than the spectacle 
of follies. ‘‘Philosophy Four” makes no appeal to the High 
School boy. His business may be a mistaken one, but he goes 
about it with all the power at his command, and he has no time 
nor mercy for the opponent. Don’t think that getting his lessons 
is the business he has taken up. That isn’t the style at present. 
Social reform is all the rage. Even Winston Churchill has not 
been quicker to catch the popular note of the day than have these 
writers for young people. A study of the publications of the 
last decade bears witness to the statement that the healing power 
of nature and the directing force of suggestion have been well 
worked out in tales for the juvenile horde. 

In spite of this rush to the arena of action, which is a political 
field in miniature, there is another type of story which holds its 
own equally well. The ranch has eternal possibilities. A boy of a 
larger growth once said of a novel he liked, that he had enjoyed it 
“because they handled things themselves and didn’t call a police- 
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man to fix things up for them.” On the ranch the cumbersome 
machinery of civilization is reduced to a minimum. The strong 
man handles things to suit himself and, incidentally, to the satis- 
faction of the reader. 

All this is quite to the boy’s taste. There is another reason, 
too, for his ready absorption in these stories. In the school tales 
there is always the background of something which must be done. 
Nowhere, except in the Siwash adventures, do the boys seem to 
be free to do exactly as they please, and, by the strange irony of 
choice, these are rather the relaxation of the father than the 
reading of the son. On the ranch there is no preparation re- 
quired, nor are there lessons to be learned. At a distance the 
throwing of the lariat and the riding of broncos present no diffi- 
culties. 

From the days when our ancestors clad Galahad in red, courage 
has been the first essential to every manly hero. Physical courage 
has a chance to show itself on the plains. These stories are by 
no means confined to the deeds of men. “From Cattle Ranch to 
College” is a fair sample of the type which has been so popular. 
The hero goes through a great many troubles. These are merely 
the stage settings to prove his power. There is never any doubt 
that he will win out in the end. He will have to struggle through 
many snowstorms, but the reader feels only the exhiliration, never 
the slow pain of exhaustion. Calves grow fast in these books and 
are soon on the market to supply their ambitious owners with 
funds for college, where they go to see and to conquer. 

“The Virginians” is included in lists of books which librarians 
offer to boys, because there is so much of adventure that they can 
overlook the love element, which is seldom found in the boys’ 
novel. The absence of girls from boys’ books, and the presence 
of boys in girls’ books is almost as startling an arraignment of 
the attitude of the sexes toward each other as is “Man and 
Superman.” It is really a stronger indictment of the sex, because 
it is so unconscious a witness as to where the balance of interest 
lies. 

Possibly some of the fascination of the Western story may lie 
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in love for animals. Certain it is that a number of books depend 
upon this alone for their attraction. ‘Bob, Son of Battle” and 
“The Call of the Wild” have both won their way to boys’ hearts. 
It is probable that the philosophy in these books is passed by and 
cnly the action appeals. The scene of the dog trial in “The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come” is popular, just as is the 
conclusion of “Bob, Son of Battle,’ where Bob is disclosed, first 
as the apparent murderer of the sheep, and then, a second later, 
as the avenger of its death. Now that dogs are both taxed and 
licensed, and now that machines have frightened away horses, one 
wonders what the future of the animal story will be. Perhaps 
the horse can be trusted to take care of himself in literature as 
in life. A young soldier was invited out to ride by his colonel. 
Now an officer must ride, and this boy had never been on a horse, 
but he very much wanted promotion and he dared not refuse to 
ride for fear that would settle the mind of his colonel against the 
advance he had heard was in store for him. At first all went well, 
but soon they came to a ditch. The boy knew nothing about guid- 
ing the horse to take the leap. He noticed the officer had drawn 
a little to one side and was going more slowly. Evidently he was 
being watched. There was nothing for it. He had to get across. 
He urged the horse on and—in a moment he was on the other 
side, but he had no notion how he got there. The horse had 
taken care of the matter. May he be able to do so in literature, 
for we would lose much if all love of horseflesh were to pass from 
among us. 

Are these books apt to excite the youthful reader to rash deeds ? 
There is a favorite story which preachers and teachers use to 
enforce precepts about the power of suggestion. A mother 
mourned that her sons, who seem to have been numerous, left 
her one by one to rove the seas. As she wept after the departure 
of the last the minister came to condole with her. She lamented 
that her sons had gone from her and wondered why it was they 
had been drawn to the ocean. The pastor pointed to a splendid 
picture of the sea which hung upon the wall, and said she should 
not wonder what the power was when she had kept that picture 
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before her sons all their lives. The skeptical may be pardoned 
for asking what kind of a home they left. Modern psychologists 
have suggested that the desire for adventure may perhaps be 
satisfied by vicarious experience, that the reading of stories can 
supply the thrill we all need. Be that as it may, the home with 
a cheerful mother and a sensible father need not fear the danger 
of picture or book. 

One of the greatest stories about sea life which have been written 
for boys is “Captains Courageous.” Kipling knew the life of the 
sea, so we are told by sailors. He knew boy nature, as all who 
read this book will agree. In its slighter way it is as true as 
“Les Miserables.” It has the truth we look for in a sermon 
and the life we want in a story. It seems real because it begins 
with a life all Americans know about through the daily paper, even 
if knowledge of private cars and millionaires’ sons has not been 
acquired at first hand. Then it branches out into a life that few 
of us have had the chance to enjoy. Thrown by accident in with 
the fishing fleet, Harvey came up against real difficulties. He 
tried to use promises of his father’s money to buy ease and con- 
sideration on the fishing boat. He didn’t have any of it to show 
and his promises weren’t believed. It was plain boy up against 
starvation. He didn’t starve. He found he could work and he 
liked it. Where supremacy had come from driving ponies and 
smoking cigarettes he had done these things. Now that existence 
depended upon fishing and sailing he found it was possible to fish 
and handle a boat. Because these exercises gave strength, which 
the others had not, he learned to know what it meant to depend 
upon no man and to ask favors of none. He went back to the 
world ready to take his own place in it and not to loll upon the 
cushions his father’s servants placed for him. This has the same 
points to commend it to boys that the ranch stories have. There 
is trouble, there are adventures such as the small town or city boy 
has never known, and there is victory over these perils. It has 
also something which the boy cares nothing about but which means 
much to the adult. It has the technique of a master. 

Right here it might be as well to remark that literary finish 
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is something the small boy cares absolutely nothing about. In the 
interest of his later education it may be well for parent and 
teacher to select those stories that are well written, but the small 
boy asks only that there be plenty doing and certain success, and 
is as easily satisfied as the uncritical mother who wants to laugh 
and cry and isn’t bothered about the characters. The rag hero of 
“The Revolt” satisfies them. It is the more pleasing, then, to 
find that many of these books of adventure are done with skill 
and care. For older youths “The Nigger of the Narcissus” gives 
a stirring account of sea life and sea dangers. In these last books 
there is always the possibility of knowing the life described. Any 
boy may go to sea now that there is a steady call for the Marines. 

There is another type of story where the adventure is not like 
unto the real. It is said that the French have done better with 
pure romance than the English, and it is certain that a French 
translation heads the list. ‘The Count of Monte Cristo” is one 
long series of adventures. Through one danger on to another 
the three volumes run and the invention of the author never flags. 
This story was not planned for juvenile reading and will always 
be one of the masterpieces of adult fiction, but it possesses pre- 
eminently those qualities which appeal to boys. Chief among 
these is the rapid move of events. American writers have not 
been particularly fortunate when they have attempted this type 
of story. They have tended to the sentimental. ‘“Graustark” 
depends upon its love scenes for much of its thrill and McCutcheon 
has been found in no list of authors whose books are sought by 
boys. 

Besides Dumas there have been at least two other writers of 
pure romance who have held their young audiences and older 
ones as well. “Treasure Island” is the most popular of these 
stories. A class in a Normal College once reported on this book. 
Of course the members of the class were girls. They made but 
scant report. The book was silly, tiresome, possibly dangerous, 
should not be given to pupils. Didactic demands for admiration 
are worse than useless, but something had to be done. These 
girls were asked to consult their younger brothers as to their 
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opinion of the book. One girl happened to have a brother in 


| a Preparatory School. She wrote to him and he was so outraged 

| at the attack upon his favorite that he at once asked all the boys 

in the dormitory what they thought about it. They reported over- 
whelmingly in favor of the old pirate and the brave lad. The i 


girls were aghast at the popularity of the book and read it again 
to find the cause. They had thought the characters altogether 
horrible, but a closer analysis and a wider knowledge of life would - 
have taught them that in those very sketches were many of the 
attributes which boys justly covet. There are courage and strength 
and faith. Written by the man who himself never whined and 
never abandoned the struggle, the book is consistently courageous. 
No pirates ever lived like those John Silver knew and fought with. 
The book is the incarnation in the guise of life of olden times of 
those virtues which men of all time have found admirable and 
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desirable. 
‘ In this same department of pure romance, but different as can 
well be, are the tales of Jules Verne. “Twenty Thousand Leagues 


Under the Sea” is cast in a speciously scientific form which gives 
a semblance of reality to its adventures. One wonders whether it 
can hold its place now that the deep sea journeys which Verne 
thought fantastic are so much less marvelous than much that is 
being done today. The book depended upon its marvels for its 
\ attraction, and, since those marvels have been transcended, it is 
hard to tell whether the story will have vitality enough to survive. 
This semblance of reality has made many a book and is part of 
the fascination of the historical novel. The librarians are very 
cautious in what they say of Scott and the boy of today. ‘For 
some boys,” “Some books may be selected,” these are the annota- 
tions made upon the margins of the lists. Crockett has gone far 
enough to say that the description must be omitted and: has actu- 
ally arranged a number of the tales for his own children. Inci- 
dentally they have been printed for general circulation. What 
success they have had is not easy to say. They are found in 
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school libraries where the youth may be compelled to get a modi- 
cum of Scott at the expense of the least possible effort on the part 
of his teacher. 

Other men haves written upon these same periods of history 
with an eye directly to a juvenile audience. Pyle’s “Men of Iron” 
is a good example of these efforts. It is thoroughly readable and 
moderately famous. There is an endless list of books planned to 
teach history incidentally. The dramatization of “Master Sky- 
lark” had much vogue in the Shakespeare Centennial. One or 
two of the shorter tales placed upon librarians’ lists have so much 
of local sentiment connected with them that to form a just esti- 
mate of the books themselves is difficult. This is especially true 
of “The Perfect Tribute” and “The Man Without a Country.” 

The quality that is most consistently absent from these books 
is humor, although we pride ourselves upon American possession 
of this trait. It develops only after maturity has been reached. 
Funny things happen in children’s books, humorous ones almost 
never. “Don Quixote” was not on a single one of the many lists 
prepared of “books which boys have liked.” Direct interpretation 
is demanded. ‘A Yankee in King Arthur’s Court” is one of the 
most mature of Twain’s books, if we judge by the age of its 
readers. There is no weltering in pathos for the boys. Mrs. 
Ewing is a writer whose books for children have long been praised 
by critics. In dealing with the American boy these tales present 
insurmountable difficulties. “The Story of a Short Life” has 
many elements which might be expected to endear it to young 
readers. There are soldiers in plenty, there is the Victoria Cross, 
there is the great dog, there is a much-loved little boy; but the 
most careful reading aloud of this book has brought forth nothing 
but a patient politeness and a suspiciously vague glance of the 
eye. Our boys don’t want endurance in suffering, they prefer 
active struggle. Gwen and the Sky Pilot are for older readers. 

The summary of the traits of the boys’ novel is not difficult to 
make. It must have action and plenty of it, there must be oppor- 
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tunity and its able use, there should be variety in scene, or—if 
not in scene—in happenings; there must be courage and diffieul- 
ties which are overcome; there may be blood, but it must be a 
flood from a pulsing artery, not the slow dripping of the heart’s 
blood ; there must be reality or its close image; finally, they want 
tales of strength, for they hope to be the strong men of a strong 
nation. Not a bad ideal, nor are they bad reading, these boys’ 
novels. 


Dawn 


Ghosts of countless roses spread 
Across the regions overhead, 
Roses that are shrunk and dead; 


Spilling roseate majesty, 
Soft diffused o’er earth and sea 
With a lavish hand and free; 


From the Darkness leaps the Dawn; 
Shades of night are fled and gone, 
Shadows pass, and day is on. 


H. B. VinnenGe. 


Twin-Flowers 


Childhood’s astray 

To-day. 

Her hand is tip-tapping on my door; 

Her feet are pit-patting on my floor. 

She’s wandered from the pine 

’Neath which the twin-flowers dine 

On crumbs left by the tree. 

Ah, me! 

The pretty silk of that one’s petals fade 

Before the odor of the little one is in the glade. 
My cap of lace 

Is quite in place? 

*Tis touching now the margin of the bowl 
Where twin-flowers nid-nod? O Childhood, sing! 
Subdue théspirit of my marvelling! 


Minnie E. Hays. 








Teaching Pupils to Study 


Frank R. Paes, Staten Istanp AcapEMy, 
New Brieurtoy, 8. I. 


Gene HEN John’s mother calls at the school to inquire 
of teacher why her intelligent offspring didn’t pass 
W in Geography—or Latin, or Algebra, or History, 
or English—the chances, I figure, are about even 
Sonne that teacher will put the blame on the lad’s inability 
to study. “He’s a bright boy, yes, indeed, but he 
doesn’t seem to know how to study, he can’t con- 
centrate.”” The chances are considerably better than 
even that John’s female parent will be sufficiently mollified if 
she is told that John’s inability is quite a common one for boys 
of his age—between six and eighteen—one that he is sure to out- 
grow, for he ts a bright, intelligent lad. But if John’s D still 
looms large on mother’s horizon, and if teacher lacks experience 
as a parent-soother, then the Principal must be called to the 
rescue. He is a man of Tact—that is why he is a Principal— 
and the chances are now about ninety-nine out of a hundred that 
Tact will win, and that mother will depart with feathers smoothed. 
But there is one chance that it won’t—and she won’t. Suppose, 
for example, she asks—there are well authenticated cases in which 
a Principal has had propounded to him the question—“Tf, as you 
say, John doesn’t know how to study, why doesn’t the school teach 
him how to study?’ (Parenthetically, there are instances when 
Tact cracked under the strain and the answer has been, “Madam, 
the school is not supposed to furnish pupils with Brains’”—but that 
is another story.) It happens that I, being a Principal, some 
months ago was asked the question. What my reply was then 
is of no importance now—I didn’t mention Brains—but after a 
good deal of cogitation I am prepared to answer it now, and my 
answer is the correct one. It is: “It should.” 
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The usual method of teaching pupils to study is the roundabout 
and responsibility-shirking one of flunking for failure. It isn’t 
a good method. Whatis? Here are suggestions. 

First—Dethrone the Text Book. When the teacher says: “For 
tomorrow’s lesson we will take the next five pages’”—and what a 
detestable word in the schoolroom is that “take,” reminiscent of 
doses of something not nice—when teacher says “take,” this ensues. 
A small part of the pupils with a show of intelligence fasten their 
eyes on the text book, only occasionally looking away, apparently 
engaged in “getting” what they have been told to “take.” <A 
larger number, with rapidly-moving lips and eyes at intervals cast 
ceiling-ward, lips still moving, set themselves to the task of im- 
bibing words. A third division of the class let dreamy gaze glide 
now over the printed page, now out of the window and about the 
room. In one way or another each pupil is engaged in “getting 
the lesson.” Later each will “recite” to the teacher the little or 
much he has imbibed. The teacher will then “mark” them—and 
the lesson is over. That is the way it is usually done, and that is 
how not to do it. Holmes said that the education of a child 
must begin with his great-grandparents. Similarly in teaching a 
child to study the teacher must get away back to a first principle 
in education—the principle of Interest. In teaching children to 
study, the thing studied must first of all be interesting. The cen- 
tury-old conflict between effort and interest has no place in this 
brief article. But the teacher or parent who is seriously inter- 
ested in teaching children to study should read an essay by the 
wisest of modern educators, Dr. John Dewey, entitled, “Interest 
in Relation to the Training of the Will.” When that has been 
read and absorbed and agreed with, the first step in the process 
of teaching pupils to study has been mastered. 

Second—There must be an aim in study which is apparent to 
the pupil as worth while. {| The very lowest aim is to avoid non- 
promotion } a more worthy aim is to get a good mark. But when 
the recitation ceases to become a place where the children in 
response to questioning by the teacher try to show her what they 
have remembered of the assignment in the text book, and becomes 
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a kind of symposium where each contributes something about the 
subject under discussion for the enlightenment, not of the teacher, 
but of the members of the class, then there is the worthiest kind 
of an aim which transforms the recitation into something worth 
while ; bright eyes and eager animation take the place of lassitude 
and dullness; the pupils are awake and alert; they have a real 
incentive to study. 

Symposium or conference instead of recitation means that 
teacher must take a back seat. She will be on hand to guide, 
occasionally to ask a question, but she should remember then the 
primary object in teaching is to enable children to get along with- 
out the teacher. She will have made careful assignment by sub- 
ject and topic rather than by pages. There must not be merely the 
text book but various reference books. One group of pupils will 
look up the subject in one book, another in another, some will be 
referred to a magazine article, others will be delegated to bring 
in pictures that illustrate the subject under discussion. The pub- 
lic library will be glad to co-operate. In Geography there are rail- 
way and steamship folders, illustrated and descriptive, which may 
be had for the asking, and which incidentally will afford real 
practice in letter writing. There are the Burton Holmes books 
and innumerable illustrated descriptions of countries and cities 
and customs in magazines. The National Geographic Magazine 
is almost indispensable. In getting together the magazines, pic- 
tures, specimens, etc., to illustrate there is an excellent oppor- 
tunity to put to effective use the collecting instinct which flourishes 
between nine and ten and fourteen and fifteen. In History most 
of the text book publishers have books written for young people 
and dealing with special epochs. And there is Parkman. There 
are lantern slides and moving picture films and illustrative mate- 
rial to be had for the asking. Valuable lists of such are given in 
The School Assembly, by Nifenecker, published by the New York 
City Department of Education. There are almost always local 
people who will be glad to come in and give a talk on some phases 
of travel, or government, or industry. The pupils themselves will 
be encouraged to give “lectures” to the pupils, not to the teacher. 
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The fact that they have a real audience in place of a critical 
teacher, will be an incentive to fluency. Some of the lectures may 
take several days of preparation. Another class may be invited 
in, or perhaps the parents. The dramatic instinct latent in every 
child may be evoked. There is plenty of opportunity to vivify 
History and Literature and Geography, and tremendous incentive 
to better understanding in making and producing simple plays—for 
an audience—based on school lessons. The pupils will learn how 
to use indexes and tables of contents. Older pupils may learn 
how to use Poole’s Index. Valuable magazine articles, first lo- 
cated in Poole’s, can be purchased at low cost of a dealer in old 
magazines, such as H. W. Wilson Co., 958-964 University Ave., 
New York City. Articles from magazines may be removed from 
the binding, reassembled in classified volumes and bound, perhaps 
in connection with the hand work of the school, and may thus 
become a permanent and invaluable addition to the school library. 
The symposium or conference method simmers down to this—when 
pupils are given something to do that is apparent to them as worth 
while, they go at it with interest and intelligence and zest. They 
want to study and so they do study. The symposium method of 
recitation may begin in about the fourth grade and will be increas- 
ingly used in each succeeding grade; in the seventh and after it 
may be used in content studies almost exclusively. 

In teaching pupils how to study it is necessary to put more 
emphasis on silent reading and less on oral reading. Children 
usually master the process of reading in the second grade, but class 
reading, all using the same book, continues through the elemen- 
tary school. It is largely formal work, directed to a teacher, 
taking ten or fifteen times as long as it would for the individual 
pupil to do the same reading by himself. The result is encour- 
agement of dawdling and wool gathering. In the lower grades, 
say the second and third, there should be in the schoolroom a small 
library of easy but interesting books. The text book publishers 
have hundreds on their lists; the public library will help; children 
may bring books from their homes. These may be profitably used 
in place of the usual deadly busy work, each child reading to him- 
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self. There ought to be in these grades a period a day of this 
work. ‘To make the reading efficacious it should be done for the 
purpose of preparing each reader to tell a story, or occasionally to 
read it, to the class. A real interested audience is the greatest 
incentive to gather from a book a story to tell. With older chil- 
dren this really passes over into the symposium method of recita- 
tion. But with them, too, there should be periods spent for 
silent reading, for the purpose of gathering something from a 
book to tell to the class. Purposeful silent reading teaches how 
to study. If a pupil needs practice in “expression” let him read 
occasionally to the class, not from a class reader but from a library 
book, a “real” book. Let it be something he is interested in and 
something he wants his audience to be interested in—and “expres- 
sion” will come of itself. Particularly useful in grades of older 
pupils are many information books, of which this short list is a 
sample: 


Uncle Sam’s Modern Miracles........ DuPuy, W. A. 
POE WG BEE in cd in cor wandcenaven ned Collins, A. F. 
Ripereth 08 TUG: a5 occ ew cond eewes Turner, C. C. 
‘All about Electricity «42. .iss0owsees Knox, G. D. 

Harper’s Beginning Electricity....... Shafer, D. C. 


Great Inventors and Their Inventions. . Bachman, F. P. 
On the Battle Front of Engineering. .. Bond, A. R. 


Boys’ Book of Engine Building....... Collins, A. F. 

Story of the Submarine ............ Bishop, Farnham 
Amateur Carpenter ................ Verrill, A. H. 
Wonder of War on Land ........... . Wheeler, F. W. Rolt 


It is possible now to measure pupils’ ability to study. The 
teacher who is interested in teaching pupils how to study will give 
a test at the beginning and another at the end of the year to 
measure their progress. The best tests for this purpose are Mon- 
roe’s Standardized Silent Reading Test and the Thorndike Scale 
for Measuring the Understanding of Sentences, to be obtained, 
respectively, from the Bureau of Educational Measurements and 
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Standards, State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas, and Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

The mention of these tests brings up a fourth, and this time a 
direct method of teaching children to study. Call it practice tests 
in silent reading. The teacher gives these practice tests like this: 
Take one or two paragraphs daily from Geography or History or a 
Reader. Write two or three questions based on the paragraphs 
on the board. Limit the amount of time for reading the para- 
graphs and answering the questions to two or three minutes. Be 
sure the questions are pertinent and thought-compelling. Don’t 
say, “Tell all you can about what you have just read.” <A good 
sample is this paragraph from the Thorndike Test: 

“In Franklin attendance upon school is requred of 
every child between the ages of seven and fourteen on 
every day when the school is in session, unless the child 
as so ull as to be unable to go to school, or some person in 
his house is ill with a contagious disease, or the roads are 
impassable.” 

What is the general topic of the paragraph ? 

How many eases are stated which make absence ex- 
cusable ? 

What kind of illness may permit a boy to stay away 
from school, even though he is not sick himself ? 

What condition in a pupil would justify his non- 
attendance ? 

The subject of questions would fill a volume. In fact, volumes 
have been written on the subject. One of the best is, “The Ques- 
tion as a Measure of Efficiency of Instruction,” by Romiett Ste- 
vens, published by Teachers College, New York. Parenthetically, 
the most valuable kind of question encourages thinking rather than 
remembering. The best kind of question is in the form of a 
problem, the answer to which may be found in the lesson assign- 
ment but which will require analysis and reorganization of the 
text book material. The questions on the History papers of the 
College Entrance Examination Board are models. 
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All the foregoing has been in the nature of suggestions to the 
teacher for helping pupils to study. In conclusion, let me suggest 
five direct aids to pupils. The youngest pupils will be helped to 
get the meaning of the lessons if they study to find the answer 
to questions written on the board by the teacher. Pupils a little 
older may make out questions themselves, the teacher constantly 
endeavoring to secure pertinency in pupils’ questions. Then 
comes a grade, the sixth, occasionally in the fifth, when topics 
made out by the teacher will take the place of questions. In upper 
grades the pupils should have practice in making out their own 
topics. The free text book system does not encourage marking in 
books, but underlining significant words and sentences, summar- 
izing and annotating in margins, are devices used by adults in 
getting at the point in reading and studying, and pupils in school 
should have an opportunity to learn to help themselves similarly. 
“Reciting” from the annotated book—better still, giving a talk 
from notes taken on reading, not too voluminous— is fine prac- 
tice in the mastering of studying. 

In recapitulation: 


First—Think not too much of the text book, use many books. 

Second—Believe in the efficacy of interest. 

Third—Make use of the symposium recitation. 

Fourth—Emphasize silent reading. 

Fifth—Use practice tests. 

Sixth—Use aids for pupils suggested in the preceding para- 
graph. 


There is no royal road to anything—certainly not to teaching 
pupils how to study—but these suggestions followed will bring 
about improvement and may enable teachers to give a satisfactory 
answer when little John’s mother asks that Question. 
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The Development and Function of the 
Teachers’ Agency 


Everett O, Fisk, Boston, Mass. 


ion? TSTORY writes “with an iron pen and with the 


+ 
i point of a diamond,” and her record, whether for 
4 good or ill, “is graven in the rock forever.” Har- 
vard and Yale universities were famous before our 
= other great universities had an existence, and the 
= prestige gained in their early years has been con- 
= firmed by continuous and increasingly valuable 
service up to the present day. Other institutions 
may rival them in numbers, in endowment and in physical equip- 
ment, but a splendid history is an asset that cannot be extem- 
porized and becomes increasingly significant to such institutions 
as are true to the noble records of the past and alive to the new 
opportunities of the present. 

We are living in stressful and strenuous times. All sorts of 
nostrums are offered to save a threatened civilization, every line 
of human activity is challenged as to its right to exist and new 
activities are enlisted to meet new emergencies. How far shall 
our manifold human interests be controlled by government and 
how far left to individual direction and initiative? What of 
Teachers’ Agencies heretofore left to private management and 
the new employment bureaus under government control ? 

A short half century ago J. W. Schermerhorn was winning 
reluctant teachers and school officers to the beneficent services of 
the teachers’ agency and blazing the way for those of us who were 
to follow in his footsteps, incidentally training Mrs. Young-Fulton 
for her long and distinguished career as an agency manager. 
Two hundred other teachers’ agencies have been planted in various 
parts of the country, any one of which has surpassed the highest 
record of Mr. Schermerhorn in his early years, and they have so 
established themselves in the confidence of school officers as indis- 
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pensable to our educational system that in some of our states 
there is not a city or town that has not employed their services. 
During the past thirty years the cities and towns of Massachusetts 
have, by conservative estimate, engaged on an average more than 
fifty teachers each, and New York and Illinois have perhaps ex- 
ceeded Massachusetts in number of teachers so employed, though 
not in proportion to their area and population. Hundreds of 
colleges regularly employ teachers’ agencies and there is scarcely 
a first class academy or secondary school in America that has not 
made use of such agencies. But in the early years of our service 
a city or town or school that employed any teachers through an 
agency was an exception. 

The theory of the agency was sound, but managers had to learn 
the business on the one hand and overcome the prejudice of 
teachers and employers on the other. It was impossible, even 
with great intelligence, good conscience and sound judgment, 
to extemporize a plan that would with probability bring to the 
employer the right teacher at the right time and at the right 
salary ; and the many who did not believe in teachers’ agencies at 
the outset became more sure than ever that such agencies could not 
be made useful. Efficient and independent teachers secured places 
on their own reputation, and colleges and normal schools with long 
lists of available candidates among their own alumni regarded 
these new intermediaries as intruders. Hence, agencies were 
compelled to present candidates of the second or third class and 
only by persistent patience and skill could they survive. Without 
traditions and without suitable candidates their problem was 
nothing less than to win public favor in the face of public dis- 
approval. They must so wisely use the material at their command 
as to attract better patrons and slowly to evolve by painful expe- 
rience clearly defined principles of business that could not fail 
to command the confidence and patronage of employers and at 
the same time compel the best teachers to recognize the agency 
as essential to their proper advancement. But the intelligence 
and alertness of agency managers was greatly stimulated by the 
growing desire of schools and colleges for a quick means of secur- 
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ing teachers. Intense competition made any way seem long when 
a shorter could be thought of, and school and college officers came 
to agencies like doves to their windows as soon as they became 
reasonably confident of expert service, and today we are called 
upon to fill all grades of positions from the kindergarten to the 
university, and the aim of the expert manager is to fill educa- 
tional positions of all kinds everywhere, in West China, Singa- 
pore, Constantinople, Rhodesia and the islands of the sea, as well 
as in America. 

Thirty years ago Dr. Sheldon, at that time principal of the 
State Normal School at Oswego, N. Y., after observing the agency 
advancement for a decade, acknowledged to me that colleges and 
normal schools could meet the increasing demands upon them only 
in the most limited way and for local purposes, and to make up 
his own faculty he needed the service of an expert who gave his 
entire time and best thought to knowing teachers everywhere and 
collecting data to aid employers in making a wise selection. 
Scores of other secondary and normal school principals had reached 
the same conclusion, and from that time until the present the 
influence of agencies has had a healthful growth, due on the one 
hand to the increased wisdom and knowledge of agency managers, 
and on the other to the stern necessity placed on employers in 
these days of stiffening requirements to turn to the best and surest 
source of supply. 

Former prejudices are extinct and agencies are now counted 
as established and legitimate factors in educational life, and it 
is significant that no respectable educational paper or magazine 
in recent years has spoken in disparagement of them. The state- 
ment of a leading editor made some years ago, that “teachers’, 
agencies have had the most exasperating prejudices to overcome 
and have overcome them entirely, except in the case of a few old 
school men who accept no departure,” received common acceptance, 
but since the above was written the “old school men” have died off. 

In the development of our work teachers and employers as well - 
as managers have come to see that a successful agency cannot be 
extemporized by any one, however intelligent and able he may be, 
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and it may be further said that the best agencies in existence 
have not reached their possible attainment. 

Our agencies have to deal with persons of every variety of 
temperament, experience and preconceived notions, and in many 
instances with persons known only through correspondence. They 
can make to order neither vacancies nor candidates, nor have they 
official control over either party to a contract; and a live agency 
is likely to have scores of important contracts pending at the 
same time. The consideration of these points aids one properly 
to appreciate the necessity of full knowledge; an accurate estimate 
of the relative value of facts, and the power quickly to decide 
important issues. It also makes élear why agencies have not yet 
reached their full stature. 

It is said that a former president of Harvard, in his chapel 
prayer was accustomed to ask the divine blessing “on this and 
all inferior institutions.” Perhaps more authentic is the Harvard 
reference to Yale as not only sixty years later in her foundation 
but as having kept that measure of distance behind Harvard ever 
since, which is at least chronologically true. But whatever the 
chronological order or the sentimental precedence or the relative 
service of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, Chicago, and our 
great state universities, the later foundations are doing vitally 
important work in kind and in volume and with great constitu- 
encies impossible of attainment by our historic early institutions 
in the East, but without detraction from the latter. Money is 
the common denominator of all human wants, but though the 
dollar is the popular yardstick of all our interests, it is not 
almighty nor the supreme consideration, but has its greatest im- 
portance when held in due subordination to higher values. 

John Harvard gave to the university bearing his name less 
than enough money to pay the present salary of a head professor 
for a single year, and after three centuries of growth, often under 
adverse conditions, the University of Chicago and Leland Stan- 
ford, with their magnificent endowments, sometimes failed to 
attract the leading professors of Harvard and other Eastern col- 
leges by the offer of a hundred per cent advance in salary, for 
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such professors said, “better a dinner of herbs in Cambridge than 
a stalled ox from Mr. Armour’s shambles in the new Chicago 
institution that has not our historic background; better a few 
years in the strenuous environment of New England than a cycle 
under the soft skies of California.” But money made it possible 
for Chicago and Stanford to secure men of great potentialities, 
at least, even if they had not always reached their climax of 
achievement, and great achievement has followed endowment and 
wise management. 

Some of our agencies have grown up, as one of your leading 
Chicago managers expressed it, from a postage stamp, and have 
developed strength and efficiency and won patronage and approval 
in the face of innumerable obstacles, and such hardy experience 
will be of marked advantage to them in competing with federal 
and other agencies who may start off with assured economic 
support but not with an assured clientele. 

Many of our recent teachers’ agencies are managed with com- 
mendable intelligence, judgment and efficiency, but we have this 
remarkable record, that while the number of agencies has increased 
fivefold in the last generation, the older agencies, like the historic 
universities, have gained fivefold in their patrons, and there is 
no business or profession in America in which there is greater 
harmony and friendliness and less of jealousy and unseemly 
rivalry. This is largely due to the nature of our business, in 
which no man markedly deficient in moral sense, scholastic train- 
ing, administrative ability, personality, power to attract friends, 
and having the spirit of “give and take” with his fellows would 
find the work congenial or profitable. 

The spirit of harmony and helpfulness that has characterized 
our managers throughout the country is the best promise possible 
that we shall meet new conditions in the right spirit. 

The prayer imputed to the Harvard president for the divine 
blessing on inferior institutions has been so far answered that 
there are a hundred universities in America today that far out- 
rank Harvard of fifty years ago in scholastic range, number of 
students and productive endowment, while at the same time 
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Harvard has continued “to lengthen her cords and strengthen her 
stakes” and has maintained her historic leadership. 

It surely will be no disadvantage or disparagement to our well 
established agencies to wish well to new managers of quality who 
promise to maintain a high standard of service, but no one should 
enter this field of activity who has not high educational ideals 
and wide educational affiliations, who will not be satisfied with 
the moderate emolument he is likely to derive from the business, 
and who will not be more careful in the performance of his duties 
than in the assertion of his rights. We may properly be gratified 
that there are many schools which have paid hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, indeed more than a million as a highwater mark, 
to teachers employed through an agency, but the economic consid- 
eration to the agency seems small when it is considered that a 
teacher placed by an agency who holds a position for ten years 
and has received any increment in his salary pays the agency less 
than one-half of one per cent of his receipts, and a teacher who 
holds a position for only a single year pays but five per cent. 

Nothing but extreme prejudice can blind any one to the fact 
that trained workers who have given years of attention to this 
business contribute much to educational progress and in the selec- 
tion of teachers have immense advantage over educators whose 
judgment and experience in placing teachers is confined to repre- 
senting graduates of the institution with which they are connected 
or friends in educational work whom they have chanced to meet. 
The cumulative and convincing record of the past “graven in the 
rock forever” is the best promise of future security and success. 
As it becomes known that offices in our large cities impartially 
collect and intelligently record information useful to candidates 
and employers, the result is as sure as the law of gravitation. 
Like Lord Bacon, we should endeavor to see our problem in a 
“dry light,” to remember that great interests pivot not on money 
but on men, and that we should be earnest to make our business 
honorable and our service indispensable. 

The true idealist, though he may never reach his ideal, like 
Cavour is never discouraged but has a kindling enthusiasm for 
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the possible and recognizes with Theodore Roosevelt that individual 
initiative in the last analysis is the divinely ordained momentum 
of human advance, but that this individual initiative can achieve 
great results only by proper organization and the wise use of 
environment, 

Columbus, Copernicus, Luther and Michael Angelo made the 
sixteenth century marvelous in human progress, but not less 
significant have been Lincoln, Gladstone, Grant and Cavour in the 
past century. The very thought of these amazing periods is 
dynamic in all human life. It is said of Li Hung Chang that he 
injected a nervous system into China, and some life-long repub- 
licans like myself are willing to cast aside partisan prejudice, if 
we have any left, and believe that our great president will inject 
a nervous system into the world, that he will in the order of 
providence usher in the fulfillment of Isaiah’s prophecy that swords 
shall be turned into ploughshares, the happy conditions that Long- 
fellow saw dimly “down the dark future through long genera- 
tions,” and Tennyson’s “Parliament of man, the federation of 
the world.” What marvel is this we see: the “celestial empire” 
become a “terrestrial republic,” “a nation born in a day” and 
its government promptly and solely on the request of Mr. Wilson, 
1 declaring war on Germany and militarism ; and all nations, includ- 
iW ing Germany, are looking to Wilson more than to their own pre- 

miers as the leader of human thought and the herald of a new 

bh order. Our statesmen and our missionaries recognize education 

as vital to any civilization worthy the name, and the hundreds of 

schools established by American initiative in China and India 

| and Africa will soon become thousands and our agencies must 

ib rise to the new world demand and bear our share of the necessary 
: 
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it impedimenta in the advance thereto. 

i | Meanwhile the logic of events is compelling teachers and school 
ih officers everywhere to use the teachers’ agency, and is stimulating 
f the managers of agencies to make themselves thoroughly masters 
q of their profession and to render the cut between the right teacher 
i and the right place just as. short, safe and sure as possible. Any 
) road longer than the shortest will not be used, any more than the 
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old wagon trains will be again used for crossing the continent 
when lightning expresses, automobiles and aeroplanes are avail- 
able. American educators, like American travelers and business 
men, are not looking for long routes but for short cuts; and the 
quickest and safest way conceivable for a school officer to find a 
good teacher is to go to the man best informed about teachers, 


-and the length of this way will grow less and less as the managers 


of agencies put brains and conscience into their work and make it 
their specialty. In the apt language of Thomas Curtis Clark, 
“Of all difficult tasks there is none more difficult than to make an 
American take the longest way round when he can cut across.” 


In Her Garden. 
(A Villanelle.) 


A whisper among the roses astir 
A memory felt like a soul’s caress, 
Where lingers the sacred Presence of her! 


For here in her garden two worlds confer : 
She stoops from far portals, a prophetess, 
A whisper among the roses astir. 


Enfolded in sweetness of days that were, 
My bosom is eased of ache and of stress 
Where lingers the sacred Presence of her! 


It moves not the dew on the gossamer 
But shakes my heart to its deepest recess,— 
A whisper among the roses astir. 


Here love waits, the world’s one interpreter ; 
I feel the soothing of hands that bless 
Where lingers the sacred Presence of her! 


Oh, the message that passes the barrier, 

A white soul’s word that no speech can express, 
A whisper among the roses astir, 

Where lingers the sacred Presence of her! 


STOKELY S.. FISHER. 





American Notes— Editorial 


One of the most promising educational movements of the present 
time is the rapidly developing interest in the establishment of Com- 
munity Centers, where the entire population, young and old, natives 
and foreigners, can periodically meet on a broad platform of common 
interest, for mutual acquaintance, conference, co-operation and enter- 
tainment. These community centers fill a felt need of nearly every 
community for an organization of the common people’s life that shall 
be absolutely outside of any religious, in the sense of denominational, 
interests; that shall be entirely free from any legislative obligations 
or functions; that shall be above and outside of all social distinctions 
created by financial standing; and which shall know no differences or 
preferences as to nationality; an organization, in short, which shall 
be primarily and absolutely democratic and whose function it shall 
be to make every individual, young or old, rich or poor, white or 
black, native or foreign-born, to find his own place in the community 
and function his own individual life to the best advantage for his 
. own good and for the good of the whole. 

a This is a distinctively American idea and it is spreading rapidly 
FE throughout the land. It will prove, we venture to prophesy, one of the 
a greatest factors in the much talked of process of “Americanization.” 
rh This alone fully justifies the movement. 
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iy We note that a national incorporation of the plan has been effected, 
V4 in the formation of an organization which has taken as its corporate 
iF name “The Community Service, Inc.” It is calling for $2,000,000, 
i of which Massachusetts alone is to furnish $200,000. The Boston 
ih Herald editorially says of it: 
ie “So Community Service comes forward and asks for help to carry 
on this brightening and sweetening of social life for the benefit of 
. the nation. With its New England headquarters at 60 State street, 
bi | Boston, in charge of H. C. Whitehill as regional director, it will 
ie begin in Massachusetts and the sister states the development of neigh- 
a borhood playgrounds, neighborhood clubs, and the like, as means of 
o)' overcoming sectionalism in communities, uniting even diverse racial 
i groups, and thus promoting the neighborhood spirit. This commend- 
oh able enterprise should not be allowed to languish for lack of support.” 
The Public School and Parents’ Associations have been the pioneers 
hae in this movement. The Jonas Perkins School Association in Brain- 
hd tree, Mass., was among the first, if not actually the first, of such 
| associations. The editor of Education was invited to make the 
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address at the dedication of the Penniman School House in Braintree, 
in October, 1900. In that address he suggested the formation of The 
Penniman School Association along similar lines to those followed by 
the older Jonas Perkins Association. Later still other school associa- 
tions were formed in Braintree, as other schoolhouses were built, and 
all of them are more or less active still. The Hollis School Associa- 
tion, however, in Braintree, is fortunate in having a central location 
and a large playground in a picturesque situation, conveniently reached 
by trolley from various sections of the home town and neighboring 
towns. A fine band stand has been erected, as well as a commo- 
dious refreshment booth. The school hall is a popular place of 
assembly in the winter months. During the summer season there is 
an excellent two-hour-long band concert every Thursday evening, 
during which refreshments are served in the refreshment booth. 
A large number of people respond to these summer attractions; 
and the winter entertainments, consisting of lectures, discussions, 
music, readings, etc., are well attended. There are no admission 
fees to a given entertainment. The funds are raised by a modest 
entrance fee, an occasional gift, and by the sale of refreshments. In 
the Parish House of the neighboring First Congregational Church a 
carefully supervised moving picture entertainment is given every Wed- 
nesday evening, with an admission fee of 15 cents. 

These community features have been in operation long enough to 
have passed the reaction gauntlet. While it might be wise to com- 
bine them into a single enterprise, their value and vitality corfstitute 
a concrete illustration of the possibilities of the community move- 
ment, even in a suburban locality where many other things are “going 
on.” ! 
The dangers of this movement lie along certain obvious lines, such 
as the tendency of a few dominating personalities to get at the 
control lever and utilize the organization for partisan purposes; or 
the tendency of such organizations to degenerate from their more 
serious functions into mere amusement occasions. If kept by wise 
leadership upon a high plane they are dynamic with far-reaching 
possibilities. 


The Report of the Surgeon-General of Virginia has come to our 
notice and its statistics as a whole may well be gratifying to the 
citizens of that State. In one respect, however, it is far from grati- 
fying. While showing that Virginia is one of the twelve states 
which produced the largest percentage of men physically fit for war 
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service, the figures in one instance—that of venereal diseases—are 
very poor, and even disgraceful. The ratio of 85.91 per 1,000 1s 
next to that of Alabama, which was 90.54, or the highest of all. The 
report states that “venereal diseases are found predominantly in the 
southern tier of States; this is probably due to the large proportion 
of colored recruits from those States. Of the first million drafted 
soldiers sent to camp, the twelve States having the highest ratio per 
1,000 of soldiers physically defective because of venereal diseases 
were: Alabama, 90.54; Virginia, 85.91; Florida, 85.39; South Caro- 
lina, 80.01; Georgia, 55.45; Texas, 46.35; Oklahoma, 44.95; West 
Virginia, 40.05; Mississippi, 39.19 ; North Carolina, 38.77 ; Tennessee, 
37.91; Kentucky, 37.45.” 

These figures, in more ways than one, carry a message to the schools. 
Since many, we had almost written, most, parents will not give in- 
struction on sex subjects to their children; and since the schools are 
the creation of the State; and since the venereal diseases are a menace 
to the State’s welfare, if not to its very existence, we think that it 
follows that instruction on this subject should be given in a proper 
and efficient way in the public schools. We shall have more to say 
about this during the year. We have one or two excellent articles 
on this subject from esteemed contributors, awaiting publication. 


The old saying that “fools rush in where angels dare not tread,” 
was well illustrated recently by a double column, page-long tirade 
that appeared in the leading Boston dailies over the signature of one 
of the fools. The said tirade was directed against all forms of higher 
education and called for the limitation of public expenditure for 
school purposes to the elementary schools. 

In this writer’s view, the high schools, colleges and universities 
succeed only in wnfitting their students for life. His attack was par- 
ticularly against the private schools. Most of his paragraphs began 
with the statement “Everybody knows,” followed by a lot of assump- 
tions that nearly everybody knows to be false, if they know anything 
at all about our educational system. But such screeds as this are 
mischievous, in that there are a lot of people who do not know, and 
who easily swallow such stuff when they see it in public print and 
put forth with rhetorical flourishes by a blatant ignoramus, 

According to this writer every child should be given the rudiments, 
in the elementary schools, and then be put to work in some of the 
material production industries. Any further training, in his opinion, 
is wasted. It only makes our boys and girls into snobs. They be- 
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come unable to do anything in life but to wear good clothes, keep 
their hands clean, and spend the money created by the work of the 
toilers. Such an exhibition of ignorance and intolerance is scarcely 
worth noticing, except that it often foments discontent and leads to 
enmities on the part of a certain class of people who are to be found 
in all our industrial centers. Perhaps it would not be amiss at this 
time, when so much is being thought and taught along the line of 
patriotism and of Americanization, if some one shéuld contribute to 
the daily press (which is about all the literature that the mass of 
the people read, nowadays), a series of articles which should aim to 
show the direct bearing of the courses of study in our secondary 
schools and colleges on the daily life and common interests of the 
ordinary run of people. Such a series might begin with a showing 
of what education has done in improving the health conditions in 
which the civilized and fortunate workingman (so-called) is doing 
his work; the improvements in machinery, resulting in the lightening 
of human labor, can be directly traced to the studies required and 
promoted by the high schools and colleges, whose faculties and students 
have patiently and laboriously worked out the principles and applied 
them to the practical problems of labor, to the infinite benefit of the 
workers and of the race. We heard a vicious complaint not long 
ago, from a workingman, to the effect that the minister of a certain 
church had nothing to do save to wear his good clothes, go about 
and call on a few old ladies, and get up and talk for a half-hour a 
couple of times a week, for which he was being paid (naniing the 
minister’s salary) out of the people’s hard-earned money. We hap- 
pened to know that the day before, this minister had had to conduct 
four funerals in a single afternoon. And we did say that if this 
critical workingman (so-called) had had to get up and preach before 
a critical congregation on the previous Sunday he would have perspired 
over it worse than he had over any other piece of work he had ever 
undertaken. The mental cares, labors and responsibilities of the 
professional classes are just as real and fatiguing as are the physical 
labors of those who manipulate materials and do the physical work 
of the world. Each must learn to understand and appreciate the 
trials, difficulties, labors and discouragements of the other. This 
lack of understanding is the mischievous thing. It should be the 
aim of education to create a common sentiment of mental sympathy 
and appreciation between the different classes of society in our com- 
plex population. Such one-sided statements as those referred to do 
no good. They tend to misunderstanding and jealousies, which are as 
needless as they are harmful. The papers which publish them (at a 
price) should be made conscious of an indignant public protest. 
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Book Reviews 


A SHORT HISTORY OF SCIENCE. By W. T. Sedgwick and H. W. 
Tyler. The Macmillan Company. Price $2.50. 


While this volume is called a short history, it covers, with the Index, 
474 pages, besides a number of full-page illustrations. It furnishes the 
student or the general reader with a clear outline of the origin and 
development of the science method which has had so much to do in the 
past hundred years with the development of human life. It goes back 
to Babylon and Egypt and comes down to the twentieth century with 
its wonderful development of energy and application of force for the 
well-being of mankind. This volume will make an excellent college 
text book. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF EXTEMPORE SPEAKING. By Joseph A. 
Mosher, Ph.D. The Macmillan Company. Price $1.00. 


Another excellent book, giving assistance in preparation for the 
important function of “thinking upon one’s feet.” The book is particu- 
larly well arranged in topical chapters. It will aid any student in 
gaining control of himself, cultivating an effective style, arranging his 
material properly, using his voice to the best advantage, and cultivating 
the habit of expressive gesture. 


COLLEGE ALGEBRA. By Ernest Brown Skinner. The Macmillan 
Company. Price $1.50. 


This book puts college algebra upon a more elementary basis, in view 
of the shortening of the time given to algebra in the secondary schools, and 
the consequent placing of mathematics in competition with the new sub- 
jects. The college teachers find that many freshmen come to them with 
but a single year of algebra in preparation for college entrance. Often 
that year lies far in the past, therefore a more elementary college text 
in the subject is necessary. This volume also seeks to make the subject 
concrete in its application to the affairs of every-day life, thus making 
it more interesting. The author has worked out his ideas very com- 
pletely and very attractively, and the book will be a boon to both 
teachers and pupils in this subject in the early college days. 
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HOW THE PRESENT CAME FROM THE PAST—THE SEEDS IN 
PRIMITIVE LIFE. By Margaret E. Wells. Macmillan Company. Price 
56 cents. 


This is a beginning book in history for young children. It will ac- 
quaint them with primitive man and show them how he started upon 
his career in a primitive way and gradually moved forward toward the 
wonderful and complex life of the present age. We shall watch for the 
successive volumes of this series with interest. 


THE THIRD AND FOURTH GENERATION, AN INTRODUCTION TO 
HEREDITY. By Elliot R. Downing. University of Chicago Press. Price 
$1.00 net. 


This book deals in a helpful way with human social problems upon 
the physical, moral and religious side. It is particularly a book on sex 
questions, and is intended for use in schools both secular and religious 
where there are teachers who-are capable of properly taking up this 
important but difficult subject. It is written in a direct scientific style, 
and will undoubtedly accomplish a useful mission. 


WINNING DECLAMATIONS, AND HOW TO SPEAK THEM. By Edwin 
DuBois Shurter, Professor of Pubblic Speaking in the University of 
Texas. Lloyd Adams Noble, publisher. Price $1.25. 


Books of this kind are in great demand in schools and colleges, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, etc. The present collection is made 
up of good selections in both prose and poetry, each being usable and 
not too long. The material is chosen from the subjects of great states- 
men, well known writers, and other persons who have been able to write 
or speak impressively. We particularly recommend the book for the 
purpose indicated in the title. 


LIFE HISTORY OF AMERICAN INSECTS. By Clarence Moores Weed, 
Professor of Zoology, New Hampshire College of Agriculture and the 
Mechanic Arts. Macmillan Company. Price $1.50. 


Nearly all that has been said of the volume on the Life of Mammals 
by the same publishers is true of this volume, which is, however, much 
shorter, but so fully illustrated that the pupil will gain through the 
pictures alone an excellent idea of the common insects in their various 
stages. 
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JOURNALISM FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. By Charles Dillon. Lloyd 
Adams Noble. Price $1.00. 


The number of institutions offering courses in journalism is con- 
stantly growing larger. Preparation for this profession no longer de- 
mands a genius alone, but it can be prepared for as carefully and scien- 
tifically as is the case in any other of the professions. This book will 
be distinctly helpful, whether used as a text book or by the ambitious 
private student. 


TEACHERS PROBLEMS AND HOW TO SOLVE THEM. By Kenneth 
Sylvan Guthrie. Comparative Literature Press. Price $1.10 net. 


This volume is a Handbook of Educational History and Practice, or 
Comparative Pedagogy. There is an Appendix on the Mission and Limits 
of Education. 

It is hardly more than an outline, but covers a wide range of history. 
The type in which it has been printed is exceedingly trying to the 
eyesight. 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. By Joseph Klein, Ph.D., C. P. A. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


This a comprehensive manual of bookkeeping, giving the results of 
the latest discoveries and practices in the leading business houses of 
the world. The author has aimed at simplicity of presentation, a 
logical development and abundance of essential drill. Business schools 
and colleges, private accountants, and ambitious bookkeepers will find 
this volume very suggestive and helpful. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Compiled by Emily Robinson, The 
H. W. Wilson Company. Price $1.25 net. 


This book belongs to “The Handbook Series,’ which now numbers 
eight volumes. Vocational education is a subject which has come to 
the front in recent years, and because of its practical nature is receiving 
large attention from educators everywhere. One important feature of 
this book is an extended bibliography, which is put into the front of 
the book, instead of being relegated to the rear as in most cases. The 
latest conclusions of able experts in vocational education may be found 
in this helpful volume. 


THE PILGRIMS PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. [Illustrated with 
portraits by Charles Bennett. Ginn & Co. Price 40 cents. 


A sketch of Bunyan’s life is included in this volume and there are 
brief notes. It is an excellent edition for school use. 


| 
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PRINCIPLES REGARDING THE RETIREMENT OF PUBLIC EM- 
PLOYEES. By Lewis Meriam. D. Appleton & Co. Price $2.75 net. 


A volume for students of political economy in the colleges and pro- 
fessional schools. It deals with the whole subject of public poliey in 
relation to pension systems. It is based on the experience of the United 
States and Great Britain. It is a product of the splendid development 
of democracy in the lands inhabited by the leading English-speaking 
peoples. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen. Edited with introduc- 
tion and notes by Frank Sicha, Jr. Ginn & Co. Price 64 cents. 


This is a new volume in the “Standard English Classics Library,” and 
will make an excellent school text. 


ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS. By Parke Schoch and Murray Cross. 
The American Book Company. 


The elementary principles underlying all forms of business are logic- 
ally and plainly set forth in this compact little manual. It is an admir- 
able example of comprehensiveness united with brevity. Every chapter, 
every page, every paragraph goes straight to the point. It deals with 
business as it is being done today. Public schools and private commer- 
cial colleges will find it a useful class manual. 


THE CHILDREN’S HYMNAL. By Eleanor Smith, Charles H. Farns- 
worth and C, A. Fullerton. The American Book Company. 


A valuable collection of hymns (music and words) for Sunday schools. 
The book is a result of the discussion which occurred at the Music 
Supervisors’ Conference held at Detroit in 1911. It expresses the con- 
viction of a strong committee then and there appointed that there was 
need of better songs and better music for Sunday school use. Each hymn 
aims to convey a worthy religious thought. The music is well adapted 
to the words. Care has been taken to avoid any offensive sectarianism. 
One section is devoted especially to hymns for little children. The book 
as a whole is pervaded with an atmosphere of joyousness and spontaneity. 


THE LITTLE TOWN. By Harlan Paul Douglass. Macmillan. Price 
$1.50. 


A fine study of the rural town,—its needs, opportunities, possibilities, 
and how to develop them. A timely treatment of a subject that is receiv- 
ing much attention from up-to-date educators and statesmen. The 
author’s first chapter title is a modern challenge—‘“Fair Play for the 
Little Town.” 
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THE BLIND; THEIR CONDITION AND THE WORK BEING DONE 
FOR THEM IN THE UNITED STATES. By Harry Best, Ph. D. The 
Macmillan Company. Price $4.00. 


The dedication of this book is “To those bearing the heaviest of human 
sorrows, but in whose souls there shineth an everlasting light, and to 
those who labor for them with infinite courage and faithfulness.” Dr. 
Best has given the world one of the most complete compendiums in 
existence on this most important and “appealing” specialty of human 
brotherhood and kindness,—tbe relief and education of those who lack 
the sense of sight. The educational bearings of the subject will interest 
and inspire any broad-minded educator. The general divisions of the 
book are as follows: The general condition of the blind; Blindness and 
the possibilities of its prevention; The education of blind children; Intel- 
lectual provision for the adult blind; Material provision for the blind; 
Organizations for the blind; Conclusions. Every public library should 
add this book to its Reference Department. 


A MANUAL OF HOME-MAKING. Compiled by Martha Van Rensselaer, 
Flora Rose and Helen Canon, of the Department of Home Economics, 
New York College of Agriculture at Cornell University. The Macmillan 
Company. Price $2.50 net. 


This volume belongs to The Rural Manuals series, edited by L. H. 
Bailey. It is a most comprehensive manual of 661 pages. If anything 
has been left out which properly belongs to the subject the reviewer has 
failed to discover it. The book is written mainly for actual home-makers 
rather than for teachers of Domestic Science. Still, the latter will find 
it particularly valuable for reference. Its aim has been “to bring to- 
gether from all reliable sources the guiding rules to follow in making 
the modern home a place where the family can live a thrifty and joyous 
life.” A high and noble aim which has been successfully achieved. 


THE SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE; PROJECTS FOR JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS. By Edgar F. Van Buskirk, A. M., and Edith Lillian 
Smith, A. B. Houghton, Mifflin Company. Price $1.40. 


This is a text book on Science. The treatment is along new lines 
and by fresh methods. The student is led to make a carefully guided 
original study of such necessities of life as air; water; foods; man’s 
control of nature’s forces; the home man makes for himself—how to 
build, light and heat it; clothing; work—how it can best be done; com- 
munication; transportation; life—its origin and improvement. A fas- 
cinating study, attractively presented. A text book sure to win a large 
place for itself and exert a wholesome influence. 
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A DICTIONARY OF MILITARY TERMS. By Edward S. Farrow, 
Assistant Instructor of Tactics, U. S. Military Academy, West Point. 
T. Y. Crowell Company. Price $2.50. 

This volume of 700 pages is most timely and will be consulted by 
millions of readers of the daily and weekly papers. One must be “up” on 
military terms today or he will be a “back number.” The volume will 
contribute its “bit” to make the world safe for democracy. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By William Henry Hudson, London. G. Bell & 
Sons. New York, Maemillan. Price $1.10. 

Admirable in its union of brevity and comprehensiveness. It includes 
many minor authors who are not now extensively read but whose work 
has merit. The author divides the Century as follows: 1798-1830, the 
age of the Revolution; 1830-1872 the Victorian Age—Earlier Period. 1872- 
1900 the Victorian Age—Later Period. 


LATIN READER. Nature Study and Easy Stories for sigh-reading 
during the first year in Latin. By A. B. Reynolds. D. C. Heath & Co. 
This book should make the study of first-year Latin much more at- 
tractive to the average boy or girl than do the old, dry text books. The 
“Introduction” gives one of the clearest and most adequate vindications 
we have seen of the right of Latin to a leading place in the curriculum. 


DEMOCRACY VERSUS AUTOCRACY. By Karl Frederick Geiser, 
D. C. Heath & Company. 

A clear presentation of the argument for democracy. It briefly sum- 
marizes the governmental ideals and practice of the governments of 
America, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgum and Brazil. 


VOCATIONAL CIVICS. A Study of Occupations as a Background 
for the Consideration of a Life Career. By Frederic Mayor Giles and 
Imogen Kean Giles. Macmillan. Price $1.30. 

As late Principal of the De Kalb, Ill., Township High School and as 
Teacher of Vocations in the J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, IL., 
the authors of this volume had large opportunity to study the impor- 
tant art of vocational guidance. Teachers and parents alike would do 
well to profit by their experience, which is convincely recorded in these 
252 pages of interesting and attractively illustrated text. 


GRADED SENTENCES for ANALYSIS. By Mary B. Rossman and 
Mary W. Mills. Third Edition. Lloyd Adams Noble. Price 40 cents. 

Over 1200 sentences for analysis, following a definite and logical plan. 
Excellent practice material and will save busy teachers much time. 
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MEXICO, TODAY AND TO-MORROW. By E. D. Trowbridge. Mac- 
millan. Price $2.00. 


Every intelligent citizen of the United States should be informed 
upon what has been happening in our nearest foreign neighbor, Mexico. 
Much that is interesting has been happening and this book in a series of 
interesting and readable chapters tells us the whole story with sufficient 
fullness and clearness. One important service of the volume is to correct 
the common impression that in the late war Mexico was pro-German. 
This is shown to be but a part of the propaganda of German agents. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING. By Ellen Beers McGowan, B. S. and 
Charlotte A. Waite, M. A. Macmillan. Price $1.10. 


The study of textiles has been introduced into the curriculum and 
this book aims to meet the need that has arisen for a brief yet adequate 
presentation of the fundamental principles of textile manufacture and 
their relations to household needs. There are chapters on the purchase, 
testing and economical use of textile material. The volume is for high 
school use in the Domestic Science classes. 


_ THE HOME AND COUNTRY READERS. Book Four. By Mary A. 
Laselle. With a Foreword by Frank E., Spaulding. Little, Brown & Com- 
pany. Price 65 cents. 


The distinctive feature of this series of Readers is the permeating 
spirit of Americanism which runs through all the volumes and which is 
so timely at the present time. The feelings, the emotions of the child are 
made loyal to home and country, unconsciously to himself, by the very at- 
mosphere of the classroom in which these books are used. He absorbs 
loyalty to the best and most delightful sentiments that have made our 
country what it is—a blessing to humanity and a leader in all that is 
good among the nations of the world. The classes will get many a 
lesson in regard to hygiene, good taste in the selection of a home, its 
furnishing and adornment, ete., while they are learning to read. The 
double purpose thus served is worth while, and this series of Readers 
can safely be recommended as one of the best before the school world 
today. 


THE PROGRESSIVE ROAD TO READING. Book Four. By Georgine 
Burchill, William Ettinger, and Edgar Dubs Shimer. Illustrations by 
Harriet O’Brien. Silver, Burdett & Company. 

This splendid series of readers has been before the public long 
enough to secure on its merits a large place in the schools and in the es- 
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teem of educators and the pupils alike. The series is made by experienced 
educators all of whom have made the teaching of reading a study for 
years. The new volume carries forward the development of a vocabulary, 
the ability to read silently with rapidity and with a full comprehension. 
The selections appeal to the imagination and lure the mind onward to 
the riches that increase as the lessons unfold. The book is handsomely 
illustrated. Happy are the children of today, in the abundance of attrac- 
tive school books that make study no longer a task but a joy and present 
satisfaction. 


NEW MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING. Introductory 
Course. By Charles F. Rittenhouse, C. P. A., Professor of Accounting in 
the College of Business Administration, Boston University. American 
Book Company. 


Broad foundations are laid in this book for a sound theory of book- 
keeping. The student is impressed with the fact that the subject is based 
on fixed principles and that these principles must be mastered before one 
undertakes actual, practical bookkeeping. Minute details are left to the 
teacher instead of being included in the book. The volume is an invalu- 
able guide to the teacher but not a substitute for him. Yet the well in- 
formed practical bookkeeper may use it with profit and will find much in 
it that will help him in attaining celerity and thoroughness. 


JUNIOR SONGS. By Hollis Dann, Mus. D., Head of Department, of Mu- 
sic, Cornell University, American Book Company. 

So arranged as to meet the needs of those whose voices are chang- 
ing. Optional parts have been provided for changed voices and “a high 
musical quality with technical (vocal) fitness has thus been successfully 
attained.” The selections’ are varied and include both old and reeent 
favorites. 


THE SCIENCE AND ART OF SALESMANSHIP. By Simon Robert 
Hoover, A. M. Assistant Principal, High School of Commerce, Cleveland, 
O. The Macmillan Company. Price 75 cents. 

A very practical text book for class use, a valuable manual for men 
“on the road.” In choice, direct English the theory and practice of sales- 
manship is presented. It would pay any business man big interest on 
his investment to buy this book and read it carefully at least twice. 


LABORATORY EXERCISES IN GENERAL CHEMISTRY. By Wil- 
liam Martin Blanchard. Second Edition. D. Van Nostrand Company. 
Price $1.25 net. 


The first edition of Professor Blanchard’s book established its repu-. 
tation as one of the best arranged and most comprehensive text books of 
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laboratory chemistry. It furnishes exercises which can be completed by 
the student who devotes about six hours a week to them during a col- 
lege year. The subjects covered are comprehensive of the main essen- 
tials of a practical chemistry course. They will stimulate a scientific 
spirit, help the student to acquire skill in handling materials and make 
him familiar with fundamental facts and principles. Many of the 
exercises have been rewritten for this new edition and some fresh experi- 
ments have been introduced. 


THE COLLEGES IN WAR TIME AND AFTER. By Parke Rexford 
Kolbe. With an introduction by Philander P. Claxton. D. Appleton and 
Company. Price $2.00 net. 

The author is President of the Municipal University of Akron, and also 
Special Collaborator in the United States Bureau of Education. He has 
been thus in an especially favorable position to judge of the effect of 
the World War upon the Colleges, and of the reaction of the Colleges to 
the War. He finds that the war has tested the colleges and they have 
not been found wanting. It has revealed them to themselves and enabled 
them to discover their weaknesses and led them to discard many outworn 
practices. It has called upon them for leadership and the response has 
been magnificent. The value of their service has been demonstrated over 
and over again, as they have sent out hundreds and thousands of under- 
graduates and graduates to fill all sorts of positions,—a very large pro- 
portion of these men taking officers rank, and practically all of them 
rendering distinguished service. The war has emphasized the importance 
of scientific and industrial training. It has “profound and permanent 
effects upon American higher education.” It has contributed to democ- 
ratise higher education. This volume will have a wide reading and a 
permanent influence in higher educational circles. 


Periodical Notes. 


The American Journal of Sociology for July is largely given over to the discussion of 
political sociology. There is a paper on ‘‘Students’ Dissertations in Socivlogy,” which 
gives a list of Doctoral Dissertations now in progress in American Universities and Col- 
leges.—— Religious Education for August has an able presentation of the argument for 
“Credit for Bible Study in Admission to College’’, by William Marshall Warren, Ph. D., 
Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, Boston University. The August 30th number of The 
Nation is the annual Educational number. It gives distinct assistance to those who have 
been absent in war service, in catching up with the books thcy have missed in the past 
two years.— Public Libraries for July is full of interesting matters. Its Department of 
School Libraries should be read regularly by those who control the policy of our public 
and private schools.——‘‘Our Technical Achievements in the Great War’? is the subject of 
&@ most instructive and interesting series of articles appearing in The Scientific American 
during August.——Students of geography as wel! as students of sociology and political 
science will be interested in the series of articles in The Outlook, beginning with the 
issue of Aug. 6, on ‘‘The New Nation of Asia.” They are contributed by Charles W. 
Holman. 
































